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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


O intelligence of importance has arrived from Zululand this 
week, the great army in South Africa still waiting until 
Lord Chelmsford can make up his mind what he shall do with 
it, A new offer to treat, made by Cetewayo has, it is 
said, been rejected, and unconditional submission again 
demanded. Sir Stafford Northcote, however, on Thurs- 
day made a most remarkable statement. He affirmed, in 
answer to Mr. Childers, that down to April 20th the war in 
South Africa had cost only a little more than half-a-million a 
month, and that if it were ended before July, as Government 
hoped it might be, it would only cost £1,600,000 beyond the sums 
already provided. Considering the enormous expenditure for 
transport, the statements made in the colony itself, the pre- 
cedent of the Abyssinian war—managed by Sir S. Northcote 
himself—and the fact that we have 25,000 men in the field, it is 
difficult to imagine that there is not some huge blunder in this 
statement. There, however, it is,—a distinct declaration that 
this country is waging a great war, eight thousand miles off, 
at a cost of £6,000,000 a year. It is necessary, however, to 
observe the date, April 20th. It was not till after that that the 
big bills for the reinforced army would begin to be sent in. 


The debate on Indian Finance was finished on Tuesday, and 
after an unexpectedly able speech from Mr. J. K. Cross, member 
for Bolton, Mr. Gladstone spoke, at last. His speech, however, was 
alittle disappointing. It was most dignified and able, but lacked 
that complete persuasiveness which Mr. Gladstone always posses- 
ses when speaking on a finance he thoroughly understands. Its 
main points were, that the limit of taxation had been reached, 
that reduction must be made to the extent of four millions, or 
ten per cent. all round, and that the British Treasury, with its 
admirable organisation, ought to have some control over Indian 
expenditure. That proposal is one of the gravest character, 
involving, as it certainly would, an administrative revolu- 
tion, and, until it is described in more detail, can hardly 
be discussed. Our own impression is, that the British Treasury 
ought to control the Indian Debt, and ought to receive all 
surpluses, and pay off Debt with them, but that it can 
hardly interfere further with advantage. Mr. Glad- 
stone was very moderate about Army charges, and re- 
pudiated the usual fallacy of Indian financiers,—that great 
economies can be effected in the Home Charges. They can, by 
abolishing pensions and making all Services buy their own 
superannuation allowances, but in no other way. 


Mr. Goschen in the debate confined himself to silver, 
making a speech of really astonishing knowledge and intelli- 
gence, which it is quite impossible to condense. We have not 
read for years such a contribution to Indian finance, and 
trust the dullness of the subject will not prevent its 
obtaining a wide circulation. His conclusion is that the 
silver trouble is righting itself, and that if we leave the 





may not job it away in public works. Note that no one ever 
mentioned, even by an allusion, the great question whether 
alternative taxes might not be found in India which could be 
more easily paid than some of the taxes now existing. 





The “golden wedding” of the Emperor of Germany, that is, 
the fiftieth anniversary, was celebrated on Wednesday in Berlin 
with extraordinary pomp. The Czar had sent excuses, the 
Grand Duchess Marie Paulovna being ill, and the Emperor of 
Austria did not go; but most of the subordinate Princes of 
Germany, except the Kings of Bavaria and Saxony, were there, 
representatives from all foreign States, and of course, all the 
magnates of the new Empire. The reception took place in the 
White Hall, the usual scene of the displays of the Prussian 
monarchy, amid a scene so gorgeous that the reporters are lost 
in admiration, and that, as is carefully recorded, the few black- 
coats present, the representatives of the Parliament, shrank 
back into corners out of sight. The Emperor said little beyond 
a few words to some Ambassadors, including Lord Odo Russell, 
but was so weak that he was carefully supported whenever he 
rose to his feet by his aides-de-camp. The people joined cor- 
dially in the festivities, but it was thought advisable that the 
Emperor should not drive, as had been expected, through the 
thronged spaces of Berlin, but should return home in a 
close carriage by an unusual route. An amnesty was signed, 
but the expected announcement as to the Ultramontane Bishops 
was not made, 


The unfortunate proposal of the French Government to 
prosecute M. Paul de Cassagnac for his articles in the Pays 
brought on another disgraceful scene in the French Chamber on 
Monday, in which the Bonapartists were not the only offenders. 
M. Paul de Cassagnac first made a very clever speech, taunting 
the Republican Ministers with having opposed, under the 
Empire, the prosecution of M. Rochefort, under very similar 
circumstances, and he showed that M. Jules Ferry was himself 
amongst those who made this protest. To this speech, which was 
very able in its way, the Government vouchsafed no reply, 
and the Republicans called for the cléture without a roply 
being given. This greatly irritated the Bonapartists, who burst 
into physical fury, while some members of the Republican 
party replied with scurrilous epithets of the most indecent kind. 
A scene of extreme violence prevailed for some time. One 
Republican—M. Tallandier—had had the courage to speak 
against the prosecution, and several voted against it, but the 
prosecution was ordered by 306 votes to 195. It is these foolish 
acts of disloyalty to Liberalism which launch the Liberals of 
France into their most serious troubles. 


The Prince of Orange, heir-apparent of the Netherlands, died 
in Paris on June llth. Many years ago this unhappy Prince 
quitted Holland, openly declaring that he detested his country 
and the prospect of reigning over it, and went to Paris, where he 
subsequently resided, leading a life which scandalised his country- 
men. His death is, nevertheless, of some political importance. 
The House of Orange has now but one living, direct heir, 
Alexander, brother of the deceased Prince, believed to be a man 
who will never marry, he having incurable spinal disease, 
Unless, therefore, the old King, who has recently married, has 
a son, the direct line will end, and the Dutch will be forced, 
therefore, either to accept an agnate of the Nassau family, which 
Germany would not like, or to declare herself once more a Re- 
public, and elect a new Stadtholder, a step which might, under 
conceivable circumstances, bring on a European convulsion, 
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The Germans wish Holland to enter the Federation on the 
Bavarian terms. 


Lord Granville attended yesterday week a meeting at Wolver- 

hampton, assembled on the occasion of the unveiling of a com- 
pleted statue of Mr. Charles Pelham Villiers, the veteran Free- 
trader and veteran Member for Wolverhampton, which he has re- 
presented continuously for forty-four years. For eight years before 
the Corn Laws, were at length repealed Mr. Villiers made the an- 
nual motion in Parliament for that Act of repeal which the Anti- 
Corn-Law League was established to support by its extra-Par- 
liamentary agitation. Mr. Villiers himself was not well enough to 
be present at the Wolverhampton festival in his honour, but the 
eulogium showered upon him was, perhaps, all the more cordial 
and unrestrained on that account. Lord Granville, as usual, 
was very skilful in bringing out the shrewd, courageous, witty, 
easy-going, somewhat slovenly character of the politician who 
had exercised so salutary an influence over the two great reforms 
which chiefly affected the interests of the poorest class,—the 
abolition of the corn duties and the reform of the Poor-law 
in relation to the law of settlement. The old East India 
Company, according to Lord Granville, had made objec- 
tions to Mr. Villiers’ appointment as Governor of Bom- 
bay, on the ground of “the low company he had kept in 
his communications with the Anti-Corn-law League ;” and 
he lost the appointment on that ground. “When you made 
your choice,” said Lord Granville to the people of Wol- 
verhampton, “the object of your affections had youth, wit, 
and beauty. In short, he had everything that a first love ought 
to have, with one possible exception, namely,—that he was 
possibly not so smartly dressed in the last new dress as he might 
have been. Indeed, I myself have some recollections of buttons 
off his coat: buttons lost for ever: buttons not even found at 
the end of that trenchant blade with which he delighted to 
lunge at pig-headed opponents.” Has Lord Granville ever 
written political memoranda of his time? If he has, how 
bright and terse his biographical sketches of his contemporaries 
must be! 

Yesterday week also, the First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. W. H. 
Smith, met at dinner at Bury St. Edmund's a number of the Con- 
servative landowners and politicians, amongst whom it was form- 
ally intimated that he is about to take up his residence as a Suffolk 
proprietor. In that assembly, it was evident, the popularity of 
Jingoism was by no means extinct. Above the chairman’s seat 
was a trophy of flags, having in the centre a portrait of the 
Prime Minister, surrounded by the words, “ Cyprus,—Peace, 
with Honour.” On othey scrolls were emblazoned, “‘ Beacons- 
field, the Saviour of our, Indian Empire,” “ Beaconsfield, the 
Enfranchiser of the Working-Class.” But the hero of the 
occasion did not roar at all in keeping with these grand remind- 
ers of the triumphs of Beaconsfield. Mr. Smith represented the 
policy of the Government as uniformly pacific—said nothing, 
apparently, of Cyprus—declared the keen desire of the Govern- 
ment to favour reforms in Eastern Roumelia ; denied that there 
was any divergence between England and France in relation to 
Egypt, and denied equally that these countries had the least 
wish to use force to compel the Khedive to keep his promises ; 
professed his strong desire to see the claims of Greece 
aatisfied, though he was not prepared to force Greece into 
a position in which she would find herself “involved in blood- 
shed and war;” deprecated “violent political change,” and 
apologised for the timid financial arrangements made in 
the Budget. Altogether, Mr. Smith bleated like a lamb, 
whereas the devices on the walls should have induced him to 
bellow like a bull of Bashan. 


On Wednesday, Mr. Justice Mellor took his leave of the 
Bench and the Bar, after an unsullied judicial career of seven- 
teen years, in which his legal capacity was never impugned, and 
his character for patience, forbearance, and the genial use of 
great authority, stood as high as that of any Judge of his time. 
Mr. Justice Mellor was one of the three Judges who sat for 
many weeks continuously to try “the Claimant” for perjury. 
The Lord Chief Justice announced on the same day that the place 
tendered vacant in the Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice by Mr. Justice Mellor’s retirement, would be 
filled by Mr. Charles Bowen, still only a stuff-gownsman, and a 
young man for such promotion,—he is only forty-three,— 
but one whose legal arguments have long attracted the 
admiration of the whole Bar, and frequently determined the 








creditable to the Government, because Mr. Bowen is und 
’ . @ 
to be a thorough Liberal. — 


Mr. Chamberlain nearly carried on Wednesday a very im. 
portant Bill. He believes that the working voters often cannot 
vote till evening without losing a day’s wages, and proposed 
that the hours of polling should be extended from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m 
The second reading was resisted by the Tories, ostensibly on 
the ground that the late hour would increase the facilities for 
rioting—though this risk has been encountered in the only 
dangerous place, the Metropolis—but really because they do 
not wish to increase the working vote. They say the men can 
vote at dinner-time, though they should know that the masters 
with a little cleverness, can make that nearly impossible. The 
Government remained silent, not wishing to have the odium of 
opposing the Bill, yet unwilling to remove the restriction, and 
the Bill was thrown out by 190 to 165. Only eight Tories, how. 
ever, voted for it, a fact which should be remembered by the 
workmen, when, at the coming election, they surrender their 
dinners to vote this Government down. 





The Government is losing its temper. There is some reason 
to fear that the British troops in Zululand, remembering 
that their comrades were all slain at Isandlana, and that 
many must have been slain when wounded, have occa. 
sionally refused quarter,—a senseless practice, as it makes 
the enemy fight till they die. Mr. O’Donnell, quoting 
two reported instances, asked Sir M. Hicks-Beach whether 
they were true, and whether British troops were con- 
ducting the war “ according to the usages of civilisation.” As 
Colonel Stanley had previously promised, in a letter to the 
Aborigines Protection Society, to inquire into the allegations, 
the question was, perhaps, needless, and was certainly irritating 
in form, but there was no need whatever for the savage snub 
administered to Mr. O’Donnell. It is a common practice to 
elicit within the House information already published outside, 
and the Colonial Secretary need only have stated that instant 
inquiries would be made. As to the insult to the Army, 
that is nonsense. How is any abuse in warfare to be checked 
if it is not described as contrary to the usages of civilised war. 
fare, which is the very reason for checking it? It is quite pos- 
sible that the humanities reported never occurred, for private 
soldiers, on whose letters the reports rest, have a strange 
fancy for representing their conduct in war as more dreadful 
than it is. 

The Turks appear to be incurable in their treatment of the 
Eastern Christians. A well-known correspondent of the 
Guardian declares that the Bulgarians in Turkish Roumelia 
are constantly beaten, and even murdered, by armed Turks, 
and gives, in one instance, the names of the sufferers. In 
Macedonia, too, which is swarming with disbanded Bashi- 
Bazouks, outrages are incessant. We have before us 
a letter, resting on most credible German as well 
as English, authority, in which it is stated that late in 
March last, villages near Uscup were plundered, and men 
murdered and mutilated, by Arnauts in search of black-mail. 
The district official in Uscup sent out troops and brought in 
thirty-five Arnauts, but they were all released on a promise to 
surrender the actual murderers, which was never done. Scenes 
of this kind are reported also from Thessaly, and yet the Christ- 
ians are condemned for turbulence when they organise insur- 
cretion, and for insolence when they say they will not have 
Turkish officials over them. It is quite possible that the 
Turkish officials cannot do justice against their only friends, 
but then that is sufficient justification for a new régime. 








General Richard Strachey has addressed another letter to 
the Times on the Indian famine taxes, in which he certainly 
shows that Sir John Strachey, Financial Member of Council, 
did not promise to form an Insurance Fund out of his new 
resources, and did explicitly guard himself against the idea that 
the famine taxes could never be absorbed. But then he also 
shows that Sir John did declare the famine tax a “sacred 
trust,” did speak of “the pledges we have given as to the 
application of a sum not less than a million and a half a year, 
as an insurance against famine;” and did regard the provision 
against famine as equally obligatory with the provision for jus- 
tice and police. Yet the former provision has been allowed to 
disappear. Moreover, General Strachey gives no explanation of 
the much more definite pledges of the Viceroy, and forgets 





character of a judgment. The appointment is the more 
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cGovernment of India.” Itisthe Viceroy’s language which binds 
the Government, not that of any member of his Council, whether 
called financial member or anything else. If it were not so, the 
taxes on cotton, repealed in the teeth of the Council, would be 
levied at this moment. We see, by the way, that we last week 
called General Strachey, “ Sir Richard Strachey.” That was 
premature. It is very difficult now-a-days to remember that 
any eminent Anglo-Indian has escaped the K.C.S.I., and it 
certainly did not occur to us that so successful a member of 
Council had been so specially distinguished. 


At the public dinner on the prize-day and speech-day of 
Merchant Taylors’ School,—Wednesday last,—the Chinese Am- 
bassador made a speech on the purely relative character of Con- 
servatism and Liberalism, remarking that though the Merchant 
Taylors were understood to be Conservatives, he himself was 
probably more Conservative than any gentleman present, and 
yet in China itself he was esteemed a Liberal. China he fully 
recognised as a country too Conservative in tendency, but her 
ease was only a proof that it was possible to have a little 
too much of a good thing, for he himself, though a Liberal 
jn China, should be a strong Conservative here. The Lord 
Chief Justice of England in his subsequent speech power- 
fully reinforced the doctrine of the Chinese Ambassador,—to 
whom he referred as a “modern Confucius,”—remarking that 
he himself was only a Conservative “ within certain limits,” 
—in fact, he has always been a Liberal,—but that his 
conceptions of the difference between Conservatism and 
Liberalism had been much confused of late. He had always 
supposed Conservatism to imply the maintenance of ancient 
institutions as much as possible in their ancient form, but now 
he found a Conservative Government introducing into the Law 
changes of which he frankly confessed “he did not quite see the 
end.” Thus not only does Liberalism in China appear as Con- 
servatism in England, but the Liberal Chief Justice finds the 
Conservative Government wanting in Conservatism, and the 
Conservative Government finds the Liberal Chief Justice want- 
ing in Liberalism. The Merchant Taylors must have been edified 
by these coincident attempts of a Liberal Mandarin and a 
Liberal Judge to outbid them in the Conservatism of which 
they are so proud. 


Mr. Gladstone made a very good educational speech at Mill- 
Hill School on Wednesday, in one part of which he illustrated 
the difference between filling boys’ minds with information and 
educating those minds, by the difference between packing a 
portmanteau and developing organic powers. The portmanteau, 
he said, is not the better for the things which are stuffed into it, 
—often, it may be, the worse. But true teaching does make 
the mind sensible of its own functions, and does not tend to 
impair, but to strengthen the memory which it is said to fill, In 
another part of his speech, he commented on the preference which 
used to be, and doubtless still is, felt at most schools for idle, stupid 
boys over diligent, stupid boys. “An idle boy who knows how 
to show off his idleness is a great deal esteemed by a very con- 
siderable portion of the world; and not only an idle boy, but what 
isagreat deal worse, an idle man, is often esteemed because of 
his idleness.” No doubt there is no place like a school for ad- 
miring self-will, and especially self-will which defeats the 
efforts of lawful authority; but we somewhat doubt whether 
part of the respect apt to be lavished in schools on indolence, is 
not, in its way, respect for capacity, and not for the absence of it. 
The power of idling well, is a great power, and not only quite 
consistent with the power of working well, but oftenest found in 
conjunction with it. But then the power of idling well is quite 
distinct from the habit of idleness, and is rather one which 
implies, at least the capacity for strenuous work. For it consists 
in the capacity for relaxation, and genuine relaxation implies 
genuine work,—though those who possess great powers of work 
are often strangely deficient in the capacity to relax. 


Mr. Gladstone is too easily “drawn.” A letter appears in 
yesterday’s papers from Mr. Thomas Russell, writing from 
Haremere Hall, Hurst Green, Sussex, explaining that he had 
asked Mr. Gladstone concerning the truth of a rumour pre- 
valent in Victoria to the effect that he and the chief members 
of the Liberal party “viewed with favour Mr. Berry’s late 
mission to this country.” And Mr. Gladstone’s reply is pub- 
lished, which assumes that the rumour is due to “a statement 
of Mr. Berry’s,’—and that Mr. Gladstone had conversed 
with Mr. Berry on the subject,—which was probably the 





very fact which Mr. Thomas Russell wished to extract. We do 
not see that any one is likely to be injured by this particular 
admission, but at the same time, this habit of fishing for per- 
sonal hints as to the lie of great political questions is a most 
undesirable practice in itself, and may at times lead to grave 
misapprehensions, and we wish Mr. Gladstone and all other 
English statesman would snub the practice more habitually 
than they do. 


Dr. Déllinger has hitherto shown himself to be a prudent and 
reticent controversalist, exposing himself to much fewer attacks 
from his assailants in the Church he has abandoned, than those 
assailants were eager to have directed against him, could they 
but have found good opportunity. But this prudence seems to 
have deserted him when,—in anger, we suppose, at Cardinal 
Newman’s popularity with a Church which had repudiated Dr. 
Déllinger,—he allowed himself to assert that if Dr. Newman’s 
writings had been translated into French, Italian, or Latin, some 
of them would have been put upon the “ Index.”” How he can 
hope to prove this, except by translating them and trying the 
experiment, we are at a loss to conceive. Yet Mr. Heidenheim, 
the British chaplain and lecturer on divinity in the University 
of Ziirich, not only openly espouses this curious hypothe- 
tical thesis of Dr. Déllinger’s, in a letter to the Times of 
Tuesday, but adds with some heat that Dr. Newman’s writings 
are intended to convey an ambiguous effect, to express 
a lingering attachment—which is not genuine—to the Angli- 
can Church, for the benefit of Anglicans, in order the “more 
successfully to Romanise them.” Since the late Mr. Kingsley’s 
unfortunate attempt to attack the sincerity of Dr. Newman, 
nothing sillier has been written, and we regret that the Times 
should, at such a moment, have given insertion to this absurd 
letter. Whatever may be Cardinal Newman’s intellectual 
deficiencies, no sensible man who has read the “ Apologia” can 
doubt the utter simplicity and transparency of his nature ; and 
no one who has not read the “ Apologia” has the least right to 
make in the dark discreditable moral imputations of this sort. 





The Dissenters and Voluntaryists are unfortunately not the 
only section of the community who are doing all in their power 
to get up an agitation against the O’Conor Don’s Irish Univer- 
sity Bill. The Conservative Protestants,—including Mr. Holt, 
M.P., Mr. Newdegate, M.P., Lord Oranmore and Browne, Sir 
Leopold M‘Clintock, &c., appear to be taking the same course, 
and indulging in very strong language against the proposal ; 
while the Times, counting on the immemorial unpopularity ofjall 
measures intended for the benefit of Irish Roman Catholics, 
treats the proposal as unreal. The opponents of the measure 
indeed, are agreed entirely on one point,—that unless the Irish are 
willing to receive their higher education in purely undenomi- 
national Colleges, they have no right at all to any State aid, even 
though that be given exclusively to the secular element in their 
education, and to nothing else. Unless Irish Catholics will take 
their education in the precise form in which English Protest- 
ants take it, they may pay for it wholly out of their own 
pockets, and go without any academical stamp testifying to its 
genuineness. Such is the generous and statesmanlike policy to 
which the Protestant Conservatives, and a considerable section 
of the most enlightened Liberals, appear to be committing them- 
selves. Clearly they have no true faith in the power of sound 
education, literary, historical, and scientific, to promote wide 
religious views, whether it be amongst Roman Catholics or any 
others. 


On Tuesday died, at North Stoneham, near Southampton, 
the Rev. Canon Frederick Beadon, in the 102nd year of his age. 
He was born in London in December, 1777, and would con- 
sequently have been 102, if he had lived to the end of 
this year. He graduated at Trinity College, Oxford, in 
1800, became Vicar of Tetley, and subsequently Rector of 
Stoneham, in 1811, and has held the rectory therefore for sixty- 
eight years. In 1812 he was madea Canonof Wells Cathedral, and, 
till within the last three or four years, has regularly attended the 
Cathedral, at the usual intervals, as Canon in residence. He was 
the last survivor of the old freemen of Southampton, and the 
founder of the Southampton Savings Bank, of which he was 
for sixty years a manager, and for some years the chairman. 
He must have remembered well hearing of the attack on 
the Bastille.—which occurred when he was twelve years old, 
—and all the incidents of the great French Revolution. 


Consols were on Friday 97} to 97} ex. div. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE GOLDEN WEDDING AT BERLIN. 


NOUGH of pens are hymning the grandeur of the Berlin 
ceremonial of Wednesday, and we will venture to say, 
amidst the chorus, a word on the other side. Some slave or 
other, as the German Chancellor would say, were he likely to 
read these words, must remind us of mortality at every feast. 
It was quite fitting, as Germans are accustomed to celebrate 
such anniversaries, which have not for them, as they have for 
Englishmen, something of unreal sentiment, that all Germany 
should assemble to honour the Golden Wedding of the Sove- 
reign who at least consented that Germany should be, and 
chose out the men destined to effect her consolidation. We 
have no rebuke for loyalty to a national standard, however 
effusive or splashy in its forms. A great nation does not 
necessarily diminish its own honour in heaping honour on its 
Head. But, nevertheless, to us, there is something in the 
form of this pageant, imposing as it was, exceedingly bizarre, 
and suggestive of a grand stage-scene, in which there is no 
element of durability. The mighty monarch who could 
conquer Europe, but who was upheld by his aides-de- 
camp as he returned his thanks for the congratulations 
of an Empire; the Emperor worshipped by a crowd of Kings 
and by millions of his people, who yet cannot drive, on his 
supreme day, through the streets of his own capital without 
elaborate precautions to guard his life ; the group of Sovereigns, 
so gorgeous and so obeisant, all willing to exalt the dignity of 
their master, yet all feeling keenly that this dignity is an 
amalgam of dignities subtracted from their own; the crowd of 
conquering Generals who have no equals, and who yet never 
believe that Germany is safe, and strain her endurance to 
make her ever more prepared; the bowing cluster of diplo- 
matists, of whom every one adores the chief figure in the 
ceremonial, and of whom every one but one would 
exult if the idol were overthrown; the mighty collec- 
tion of powers, amid which the People alone, the base 
of all this, is unrepresented, or represented only by “a few 
men in black, shrinking out of sight into corners,”—all this 
has for us, who wish a Germany united but free, something 
of unreality, staginess, and anachronism. It is as if some 
wealthy potentate had chosen in our time to revive the 
Middle Ages; as if Lord Eglinton’s Tournament were trans- 
acting itself on an Imperial scale for the second time, and with 
no prescience of the blow to come in the future from the un- 
known Bank. If Germany is grand, it is because Germany is 
modern ; because she has applied scientific thought to war, be- 
cause her whole people can act together, because she has been edu- 
cated at least sufficiently to perceive thestrength that may spring 
from effacing individualism, because, when need arises, she can 
bid all her dignitaries hold their peace before the competent 
brain. And yet what is this Emperor, what are these Kings, 
Grand Dukes, Field-Marshals, nobles, and the rest, if they are 
not individualities, over-developed, over-prominent, with over- 
much claim to exist, even at others’ expense? The People is 
Sovereign even in Germany, and armed, too; yet is there one 
of the magnificent cortege which passed before its master in 
the White Hall whose greatness is not a deduction from the 
people, either in money or in happiness, or in the inherent 
right of popular self-government ? How long, then, can it last ? 
How long can the foremost people in the world be visible 
chiefly through the grandeur of an image to which the 
nation is only pedestal? Are not the banners, and the 
devices, and the uniforms, and the stately men them- 
selves, once all so real and true, now symbols of 
beliefs, and manners, and political thoughts which have 
passed away not to return again, and therefore symbols which 
one day will excite the unreasoning hatred which man every- 
where is foolish enough to waste on the symbols he has learned 
to disbelieve? No scene of earthly grandeur can be con- 
ceived more splendid than the reception in the White 
Hall, none has seemed to speak more plainly of enduring 
majesty and power, since, amid a similar scene, Louis XVI. 
received the Notables of his kingdom. Germany will 
not pass away, nor, we trust, will its power among mankind, 
but this method of the expression of both, this confusion of 
pomp with greatness, this revelation of majesty through bar- 
baric ceremonial, this effort to concentrate the multiform life 
of a nation in a palace,—how is that to last for ever, when 
even in Prussia the thought of the mechanician who rearranged 
the rifle has been the origin of power,and a Swedish poet has done 
as much to evoke loyalty to Germany in the German people as 
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all her lines of Kings? May not the medizval sc i 
depended on railways for its occurrence, and was pee 
instantly by telegraph, be the culminating exhibition of - 
order of things about to pass away? When the nation which 
the Emperor has so greatly helped to make, celebrates in 1920 
its Golden Wedding, may not the obscure man in black wh 
this time “ shrank into corners,” ashamed to break the bright. 
ness of such a coup d'wil, be seated on the throne, the heir of all 
that has been real in this grandeur? The Hohenzollern would 
not smile at the query, though his courtiers might, for vast 
age has made the Emperor meditative, and he does not forget 
that M. Grévy receives the Cardinals in the seat of Louis 
XIV., under the Concordat forced by Napoleon on the Pope, 
and that France, which is real, has survived the disappearance 
of the * CEil de Beeuf.” 

Germany is a reality, and as we trust and believe, a durable 
one, but its present organisation has a weakness which, out- 
side Germany, is scarcely yet perceived. The system on 
which it is based, and which is so admired by all who do not 
suffer by it, owes its strength mainly to compression from 
without. Russia and France have been the German Emperor's 
best friends. Prince Bismarck dreads the Liberals and the 
Socialists and the enmity of France, and the possible enmity 
of Russia, “on whose side we have no frontier,” but it is the 
powerlessness or the friendship of those two enemies which he 
has most cause to apprehend. Let France but disarm or com- 
promise with him, let Russia be dissolved or transformed by 
the strange internal movement with which she seems to be 
already bursting, and the buttresses of the Empire as it exists, 
the military Empire, always in uniform, always ready for 
battle, will be found to have been withdrawn. It ig 
because she fears that these two may shake hands across 
her, because she may be invaded by two millions of men, 
because she is always in danger of an _ unspeakable 
catastrophe, that Germany bears all this compression, sacri- 
fices the ends of life to drill, exalts the military caste into a 
perilous loneliness till in the White Hall the black-coats 
shrink abashed, and exults to feel that her Sovereign speaks 
to her Representatives from the stone throne with its feet of 
cannon-balls, Nonation not so menaced would so sacrifice its 
higher self, when quite conscious of that higher self, and least of 
all the German, whose ideal, when all is said, is not himself as 
corporal, but himself as paterfamilias, and who, everywhere 
out of Germany, prefers the country farm, or the city ex- 
change, or the savant’s lecture-room, to the most enticing of 
barrack-yards. The compression will be withdrawn some 
day, be it by victory, or by revolution abroad, or even by 
diplomacy ; and then, deprived of its supporting buttresses, not 
Germany itself, but the System of Germany, the system of which 
the scene in the White Hall is the apotheosis, will slowly or 
rapidly, but visibly and for ever, crumble down. The light- 
house is very tall and very carefully repaired, and must, while 
the storms threaten, be most diligently maintained ; but if 
storms cease, why spend and suffer that lighthouses should be 
strong? No man, be he never so proud of armour, will wear it in 
summer weather, when to be prosperous he must plough ; and 
Germany, relieved of her fear—a well-founded fear, though 
elevated into a bogey—will yet clothe herself in the civil suit, 
which will be her symbol that all which the mighty ceremonial 
of Wednesday typified, the honour to be paid to the sword, 
the worship of grade so needful in an army, the reverence for 
autocracy—for without regulated autocracy what can an army 
do?—has passed away from her life. A Court ceremonial in 
Berlin has been this week the grand event of Europe. One 
wonders if the stately old man who was its centre, and who, men 
say, standing on the very verge of human life, and remembering 
so much,—the insolent Italo-Frenchman master in his palace, 
he himself master in the palace of the Bourbons,—some- 
times utters strange things about the order of mankind which 
is passing away, sees the vanity of that? Vassal Kings hurry- 
ing up by imprisoned steam, a procession of Princes recorded 
by drilled lightning, Charlemagne’s Cour Pleine painted by 
subjugated sunbeams ;—there can be no durability in such a 
mingling of the old world and the new, though to keep it all 
in its splendour and its strength, they are this week compelling 
“the black-coats shrinking into corners” to tax tobacco, and 
beer, and bread. 


A SMITH ADMINISTRATION ? 
N his speech yesterday week, at Bury St. Edmund’s, the Fis 
Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. W. H. Smith, apologised, 
with that modesty which is one of his many titles to political 
regard, for coming forward to speak so soon after Lord Oran- 
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' prook had delivered his great address to the Conservatives of 
Sheffield. But to tell the truth we read Mr. Smith’s unpre- 
tentious and straightforward speech with a great deal more 

asure than we had felt in Lord Cranbrook’s. In the first 

place, it was not addressed to his own conscience and only 
accidentally overheard by a large audience, but it was made ina 
perfectly natural manner to the members of the Bury St. 

Edmund’s Conservative Association, who had met together ata 
political banquet. In the next place, though Mr. Smith de- 
fended,—as he was, of course, bound to defend,—the 
whole policy of the Cabinet, he defended it in that mild 
and inoffensive way which convinces every une that he himself 
would never have dreamt of all that bounce and waste, though 
he was catried away by the judgment of his more ambitious 
and more popular colleagues. A sense of peace settles down 
upon one in reading one of the speeches of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, a sense of peace to which, when Lord Beaconsfield, or 
Lord Salisbury, or Lord Cranbrook speaks, one is quite a stranger. 
We feel that we know what Mr. Smith wants, and that what he 
wants is perfectly moderate and reasonable. No doubt he 
leaves unwanted much that he ought to want, like all true 
Conservatives; but then, left to himself, he would never want 
anything that he ought not towant. As we hear his judicious 
sentences, as we hear him say that he and his party want no 
violent political changes—that what they desire is “ practical 
improvement of our laws,” of a nature “to increase the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the country,”—we cannot help crying out 
to ourselyes,—‘ Oh for an Administration of such men as these, 
when Conservatives are in the ascendant!’ Is there really no 
chance of an Administration which would perfectly answer to 
the drift of Mr. Smith’s sensible and homely words? Why are 
we always to be ruled over by the Tory wild cattle, and never by 
the pacific and moderate, even, if you like to call them so, tame 
statesmen, who best represent the genuine aspirations of the 
opulent merchant, the sagacious banker, the benevolent 
country rector, the cheerful squire, and the bland physician ? 
Is it really hopeless, in Conservative times, to get a Conserva- 
tive Administration,—not an Administration which goes about 
« like a ramping and a roaring lion,” to put all our “ bones out of 
joint,” and to make the hearts in the midst of our bodies “ even 
like melting wax?” If the country likes a little political sleep, 
—and at times, clearly it does like a little political sleep, for we 
have always agreed with Mr. W. H. Smith that the Conserva- 
tive working-man is by no means a fiction of Conservative 
brains, but as genuine a fact as the Conservative shopkeeper or 
the Conservative land-owner,—why should it not take its 
rest, under a quiet Administration such as Mr. Smith, and 
Ministers like Mr. Smith, would give us? When the pre- 
sent Government came in, Lord Beaconsfield assured us that 
we were to have a quiet time of it; that the “range of ex- 
hausted voleanoes” having become extinct, the new Govern- 
ment were about to indulge us with an interval of tranquillity, 
such as the sedater politicians of the country would enjoy. 
But the dream was soon dispelled. Probably from the first 
Mr. Disraeli knew his own purposes. He knew, or thought he 
knew, that if the class-interests inside the country were to be 
left unharassed, the democracy would need to be amused by a 
display of fireworks abroad, or else would very soon sicken of 
Conservative Government, and hence the sudden and startling 
interruption of our political nap, by a succession of danger- 
signals and fog-signals all the world over. 

Now, is it really the fate of the true Conservatism of the 
country never to be represented by a judicious, unsensational, 
tolerably just, but slightly soporific Government,—a Govern- 
ment whose attention wants, as Mr. Disraeli once said, drawing 
“with some pressure” to any public deficiencies that need a 
remedy, before it will attend to them, but which will do all that 
it can in moderation to effect the remedy, when its attention 
is once awakened? Are the Conservatives really destined 
either always to be ruled by active Liberals who have 
no dislike for change,—or else by active Tories who find it 
judicious to compensate the toleration of abuses at home, by 
the artificial manufacture of abuses abroad? It seems very hard 
on the genuine Conservatives, who are composed of the very 
marrow of the English national character, who give to that cha- 
racter half its fortitude and all its phlegm, if this is their real 
doom, if they are not to be under a Perceval Government more 
than once or so in a century; if it is their fate to have 
financial revolutions inaugurated by their Peels, and both 
political and foreign catastrophes brought down upon them by 
their Disraelis. What we would fain see for a time,—so long 
as the languid mood lasts in the country,—is a Smith Ad- 
. Ininistration, an administration, that is, of mere good-sense and 
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good-feeling, by profession modest and elderly, by habit 

judicious, by principle upright, dreading levity and abhorring 

brag. Under such an Administration, an administration study- 

ing respectability and safety in every department, we might 

have under the Right Hon. W. H. Smith as First Lord of the 

Treasury, Lord Winmarleigh (better known as Colonel Wilson- 

Patten) for President of the Council, Sir Hardinge Giffard for 

Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Northumberland for Foreign Sec- 

retary, Earl Beauchamp for Privy Seal, Lord Ravensworth for 
President of the Board of Trade, Lord Napier of Magdala for 
Secretary at War, Mr. Algernon Egerton for First Lord of the 

Admiralty, Mr. Cross for Home Secretary (on condition he in- 
dulged in no more Russophobist panics), Mr. Stanhope for Secre- 
tary for India, Sir Henry Holland for Secretary for the Colonies, 
Mr. Sclater-Booth for President of the Local Government Office, 
and Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson for Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

No doubt the whole effect of such a Ministry would not be 
brilliant. Indeed, our notion is that brilliancy is exactly 
what Conservatives, as such, dislike and avoid. Under such 
an Administration, we need have neither “ harassed interests ” 
at home nor coups de thédtre abroad. The defects of the 
short-service system in the Army might be remedied, and the 
Navy supplied with a larger number of baskets, containing a 
much fewer number of eggs in each ; the Home Office might 
proceed in its great project of the reform of Criminal Law ; the 
Foreign Office might employ itself in finding a way out of our 
rash engagements to Turkey in Asia; the Colonial Office attempt 
to promote the Confederation of the South-African and Austra- 
lasian Colonies ; and the Local Government Office devise a really 
workable County Government Bill, agreeable to the farmers, 
and not abhorred of the land-owners. And for the rest, the 
programme of such a Cabinet would doubtless be safe adminis- 
tration, and no revolutionary proposals. But the real question 
is whether, with such a Government, the Conservatives them- 
selves would be satisfied ; and, if they would, whether the 
democracy with whom the Conservatives have saddled them- 
selves, could also be induced to remain contented on this 
homely, if wholesome, fare. 

Our own impression is that they would not. It is quite 
true that Englishmen are, on the whole, the least excitable 
race of politicians in the world. It is quite true that when 
they are disappointed by the immediate results of a great 
Liberal movement, they are liable to fits of depreciation and 
ennui, in which they imagine that they need quiescence, 
and that it will be very delightful to have a Govern- 
ment that sets no great moral aims before it, and that 
is even rather proud of having none. But really, 
like all political peoples, if they have nothing that in- 
terests them in politics, they cease to have an interest 
in the statesmen who guide their politics, and from ceasing 
to have an interest in those statesmen, their political 
interests revive once more in the form of a keen interest in 
displacing them. Mr. Disraeli was, no doubt, right in his 
general apergu, when he invented very early in his Administra- 
tion an excuse for turning the Queen into an Empress, 
intimating that the Empress of India would be a match 
for the Czar of Russia, and then, in speech after 
speech, played the part of the statesman whose mis- 
sion it was to foil Russia, and arrest her southward march. 
He knew that without food for the imagination of this kind, 
even his Conservative phalanx would lose their zeal, while 
the democracy behind them might lose all interest in his 
régime. And this, if a sound opinion, would be fatal, we 
fear, even to a genuinely good humdrum Administration. 
The Smith Administration might be thought likely to suit 
a race chiefly made up of Smiths. But it is not so. It is 
because the multitude of Smiths find their life rather 
without colour than otherwise, that they expect the First Lord 
of the Treasury, even though he be a Smith himself, to find 
them food for conversation and pride. It is “ the dim, common 
populations ” who are most stirred by a file of soldiers in their 
scarlet uniforms. It is the plain, commercial men who wish most 
to be amused with a struggle at home or a crisisabroad. The 
nation may, now and then, like a political nap; but, unfortu- 
nately for a Smith Administration, it likes the nap short, and a 
lively band of music after it.. England praises sobriety when it 
is disgusted with energy, but it takes its sobriety in great 
moderation,—and a dram “ to follow.” We greatly fear that,— 
at all events since the Conservative Reform Bill,—the times 
with mere sobriety at the top, will necessarily be few and far 
between. Wemay yet have a Smith Administration, or some- 
thing like it, for variety is dear to democracy, and such an 
Administration might for a brief interval be popular with the 
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middle-class. But its reign, we fear, will never be long. The 
people like common-sense, but they like something showy to 
set it off. Mr. Smith is a popular First Lord of the Admiralty, 
but then there is the Earl of Beaconsfield, with his political 
peacock’s-feathers, and his device of “ Peace, with honour,” to 
act as foil to the plain common-sense of the First Lord. We fear 
that the sobriety, without the patches of gorgeous colour, would 
soon pall on the public taste. A Smith Administration would 
be highly creditable to the Conservatism of England, but we can- 
not but fear that the Conservatism of England would not deserve 
the credit very long. For, unfortunately, Conservatism is not 
easily satisfied of itself. As Mr. Disraeli very well knows, and 
shows that he knows by deliberately acting on his knowledge, 
Conservatism is not content for any long time without those 
borrowed attractions which it snatches either from the Tory- 
ism or from the Liberalism of the day, that they may add a 
touch of liveliness and excitement to its otherwise too grave 
and stolid mien. 


THE NEW AGRARIAN MOVEMENT IN IRELAND. 


We have some right to claim to be heard by Agrarian 
reformers in Ireland, even by those of the most extreme 
wing. Throughout the discussions on the Land Act the 
Spectator maintained, to the annoyance of many Liberals and 
the alarm of its own constituency, who are necessarily conserva- 
tive about property, that owing to certain historical and econo- 
mical conditions, the Irish Land Question would never be 
settled without perpetuity of tenure, the tenant holding his 
farm as long as he pleased, at rents varying with the prices of 
produce, like the tithe. We still believe that this system, 
which prevails over half the world, would greatly enrich 
the landowners, would increase the saleable value of 
land by five years’ purchase, and would make the Irish 
peasantry one of the most conservative peoples as re- 
gards property in the world, almost as conservative as 
French peasants. Peasant ownership would be better, but 
as the country will not buy out the landlords, and as even 
Parliament has no right of theft, perpetual tenancy is the 
practical, and would be the successful, solution of the diffi- 
culties created by the fact that while English law is based on 
the absolute ownership of the rent-receiver, Irishmen, like 
Asiatics and Italians, think that the first right in the soil 
rests with him who makes it produce. They will bear 
any quit-rent, but not eviction. Having consistently preached 
this doctrine for years to very unwilling English hearers, 
it is from no anti-Irish prejudice, or prejudice in favour 
of absolute property in the soil, that we condemn unreservedly 
the tone of the recent meeting at Westport, in county Mayo, 
Connaught, where, unless the reporters are inventing, an anti- 
rent movement of the most serious character has commenced. 
The depression in agriculture, so bitterly felt in England and 
Scotland, has, it appears, extended to Ireland, and the farmers 
being comparatively poor, they are unable to struggle on, as 
the cultivators on this side of the Irish Channel are for the 
present doing. They have less money, and they pay, all 
things considered, higher rents. The landlords, again, being 
poorer than the similar class in England, and perhaps not 
equally friendly to tenants so apt to threaten, are not making 
the reductions and allowances which have been made here. They 
talk of evictions, and the farmers, as usual in Ireland, seeing no 
occupation save the land, are driven into a sort of frenzy by 
grief and alarm. We state their case as they state it them- 
selves, and no doubt it is a pitiable one, but it is no excuse 
whatever for the language and the resolutions in which the 
farmers of Mayo have permitted themselves to indulge. In 
spite of the determined opposition of the Catholic clergy, which, 
to do it justice, is always hostile to violence, five thousand of 
them met together on Monday, and passed resolutions, of 
which the following is the last and most significant :— That 
the occupiers being unable to pay the current rents, owing to 
bad harvests and other depreciations of farmers’ produce, any 
landlord who evicts a tenant for non-payment of an unfair rent 
is an enemy to the human race, and we pledge ourselves to pro- 
tect by every means in our power the victims of such oppression.” 
In other words, the farmers of Mayo, knowing the history 
of Ireland, knowing the terrible tendency of Irish agriculturists 
when irritated to resort to the bullet, still resolved, publicly, 
that any landlord who insisted on his tenant’s contract being 
fulfilled should be treated as a dangerous outlaw. We do 
not say, for we wish to be strictly just, that they threatened 
him with physical violence. They did not, but they did 
say he deserved outlawry for his conduct. At least, 
that is the meaning which everywhere else, and certainly in 














Treland itself, will be placed upon the expression that an 
evicting landlord is “an enemy of the human race,” more 
especially when the speakers to the resolutions had been 
talking of refusing rents, and “ keeping a grip” on the 

and dying on the field of battle rather than be evicted, and 
calling for cheers for the Zulus, and all the rest of it. At the 
very least, the meeting intended to pledge all present to 9 
confederacy for resistance to the due collection of rents, a resist. 
ance almost certain to lead to the shedding of blood. 

We know precisely what our Irish friends will allege in 
explanation. They will say that even sympathising 
Sassenachs cannot understand Irishmen, that the farmers 
intended no incitement to violence, but were indulgi 
of design in exaggerations which they knew would 
alarm the landlords, and quicken the grant of those 
reductions which the times demand, and without which 
whole districts may be thrown out of cultivation. They will 
point to Mr. Parnell’s speech, and the resolution he proposed, 
which is one for fixity of tenure, and his suggestion that 
Parliament should interfere, and should compensate the land- 
lords, as proof positive that no violence was intended, and will 
think it very hard that Irishmen should be accused of 
criminality because, in their acute distress, they indulge. 
as they always have done, in the rhetorical exaggera- 
tion without which they would be supposed in Ireland 
to be but little moved. All that may be very true, and 
some of it certainly is true; but it is only a plea in ex. 
tenuation, and not an answer to the English charge. On the 
very best view of the matter, the farmers intended to inspire 
terror in the landlords unless they reduced their rents, thatis, they 
considered it fitting to extort reductions by threats, and to pledge 
themselves to defiance of the law. Even Mr. Parnell, whok 
himself within some bounds of legality, and whose resolution 
looks to a Parliamentary readjustment of the land-tenure, em- 
ployed phrases which, if they mean anything at all, mean that 
the tenantry should keep their homesteads by some sort of 
force,—‘“ If an arrangement could be made without injuring 
the land, and by which the tenant would have land of his 
own to cultivate, it would be better for this country. He 
looked upon that as a final settlement, and the landlord should 
be compensated by the Government; but in the meantime, the 
tenant, as long as he paid fair rent, should be left to enjoy 
the fruits of his industry. A fair rent was a rent he could 
reasonably pay according to the times, but he could not be 
expected to pay as much in bad times as in good. ‘Now, 
what must we do,’ he said, ‘ in order to induce the landowners 
to see the position? You must show the landlords that you 
intend to hold a firm grip on your homesteads and lands. 
You must not allow yourselves to be dispossessed as you were 
dispossessed in 1847. You must not allow your small holdin 
to be turned into large ones. I am supposing that the land 
lords will remain deaf to the voice of reason ; but I hope they 
may not, and that on those properties on which the rents are 
out of all proportion to the times a reduction may be made, 
and that immediately ; if not, you must help yourselves, and 
the public opinion of the world will stand by you, and 
support you in the struggle to defend your homesteads.’” 
If those are the words actually used—and we cut them from the 
uncontradicted report in the Times of Tuesday—they can have 
but one meaning,—that the tenantry should in some way resist 
the law, which enables the landlords to turn them out. More 
fatal advice could hardly be given to Irishmen, and received with 
applause. It utterly breaks down and destroys the best argu- 
ment of their English friends, that Irish tenants mean no 
plunder and no breach of contract, and are contending not 
against rent, but against a tenure unsuited to the circum- 
stances of their country. It is not against a particular 
tenure that the speakers at this meeting were protesting, 
but against obedience to the law. If they are to resist 
paying the agreed rent for their farms because the times 
are hard, why should they not resist paying rent for 
their houses or for borrowed money, when trade is 
slack, or in fact break any contract which they dis- 
like or find inconvenient. Why should they not, for ex- 
ample, whenever they are ill, deduct twenty per cent. from the 
bill owing to the baker, and demand that the pawnbroker 
should charge them only two per cent.? Indeed, why should 
they not defy the law altogether, declare that they will obey 
none but their own will, and so introduce anarchy at once? 
There is nothing in rent, that a dislike to pay it should justify 
men in defying the law of the land, still less in disobeying the 
moral law, which they themselves acknowledge. Their obliga- 
tion to pay, or if they cannot pay, to surrender the farm, does 
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not rest, as Mr, Parnell seems to fancy, upon English law, but 
upon that first principle of morals which binds a man to keep 
his contract, even if it be to his own hurt. Supposing Mr. 
Q’Sullivan’s dreams realised, and Ireland by insurrection to 
shake off the English connection, that would not lighten 
the obligation to pay past rent one whit. The Irish Parlia- 
ment might introduce a new tenure, or might order the land 
to be sold to the tenantry, or might even impose a future 
maximum of rent, but it could not quash the past debt with- 
out being guilty of spoliation by violence. Englishmen are 
all of one mind—Liberals as well as Tories—about that, and 
Irish tenants may make up their minds that in parading such 
resolves they are only rousing in England an impatience of 
their most just demands. What is the use, men will reason- 
ably say, of making good laws for men who protest they will 
resist even the ordinary law of contract, or of reforming tenure 
for farmers who declare that they will not be content until 
they can settle the amount of their own rent ? 


Of course the lesson of the Westport meeting, both for 
politicians and for Irish landlords, is the advantage of enabling 
the peasantry to buy their lands. One main reason for the 

arian troubles of Ireland is the fewness of her landlords, 
who would not furnish the population of a fifth-rate English 
town. If the farmers of Meath owned their farms, no 
matter under what weight of mortgages, Mr. Parnell’s 

h would have cost him his seat; and if there were a 
quarter of a million proprietors in Ireland, no man friendly to 
an agrarian law would ever be returned to Parliament. 
It would be as difficult to seat a Tenant-right agitator 
as to seat a Catholic in England; and we are by no means 
sure that Ireland would not be the last place where the law of 
distraint would be finally given up. Those Tories who hesi- 
tate to improve the Bright Clauses of the Land Act, should re- 
member that every peasant who buys his holding is two men 
added to the supporters of the law of property,—namely, him- 
self as he was, clamouring against rent, who is withdrawn from 
the agitators ; and himself as he is, who is determined to vote 
down every one who attacks the sacred right of an owner to 
do what he will with his own. There are no protectors of 
property so fierce as those who have very little, which is per- 
fectly visible, and of which they are very proud. It is safer 
to steal fruit in London than in Switzerland, and for thorough 
belief in the righteousness of law, and especially of law pro- 
tecting property, commend us to a petty New England free- 
holder. It is in peasant proprietors, and not in dragoons, 
that we must seek Conservative force in Ireland. 





THE FUTILITY OF SOUND FINANCE. 


Pall Mails teachings on finance are a study in them- 
selves. Not many months ago we were instructed on 
the truth of the Egyptian situation, and in relation to 
Egyptian finance our contemporary had no doubt at all as to 
what our duty and the duty of France was, The talk about 
the severity of the pressure on the Egyptian taxpayer was 
treated with profound contempt, as absolutely irrelevant. It 
was insisted that the only interest we had in the Egyptian crisis 
was to secure the due payment of the coupons on Egyptian 
Bonds. To protect the private creditors of Egypt,—even at 
the cost of the Egyptian people,—was the be-all and the end- 
all of English policy in relation to Egypt. We read those 
frank remarks of our contemporary’s at the time with extreme 
surprise, and understood them as a very slightly dieguised 
form of the sentiment,—“ Perish Egypt, so long as the foreign 
creditors of Egypt get paid!” But we have re-perused that 
article with even still greater amazement, after reading the article 
this week in which our contemporary casts such profound 
contempt on the teaching that any European Government is 
bound to be anxious about the soundness of its own financial 
position. This was the teaching of our contemporary on the 
10th April, in relation to Egypt :-— 

“We observe that more than one commentator insists that the 
Government have nothing to do with the financial condition of Egypt ; 
that whether it does or does not succeed in satisfying its creditors 
and securing its credit, is a question for individual bondholders alone ; 
that with all this, in short, the Government have nothing to do. If 
this argument is put forth as a temporary excuse for doing nothing, 
as such we can understand it. But the fact remains that the financial 
situation is the whole situation. What else is there in Egypt to in- 
terest anybody but the results of the Khedive’s financial misgovern- 
ment? Whatisthere to repair in Egypt but the disturbances, foreign 
and domestic, consequent upon the Khedive’s financial blunderings, 
oppressions, and trickeries ? And since there can be no doubt, we sup- 
pose, that the Governments of England and France have for a long time, 





and by more than one formal act of interference, imposed certain 
pretensions of control over the Khedive (which he has as often ac- 
knowledged and accepted), for what purpose, with what end, have 
they so interfered, outside the region of financial administration ? 
None whatever. ..... Whatever may be the new-born scruples of 
our own Government against interfering any further with the finan- 
cial affairs of Egypt (not that we believe in their existence), whatever 
the indifference of the English Cabinet to the fate of Egypt’s creditors, 
there are no such scruples in France and no such indifference: on 
that we may rely. And in this case, we believe and are prepared to 
contend that the French are right.” 


That is pretty plain-speaking, and expresses our contem- 
porary’s enthusiasm, we can hardly say for a sound 
Egyptian finance,—for a sound finance does not ex- 
haust the sources of revenue, even to keep faith for a 
few months or years longer with the foreign creditors, as 
the Egyptian finance is exhausting the resources of Egyptian 
revenue,—but for bolstering up the temporary credit of Egypt, 
so long, at least, as French and English Bondholders may be 
liable to suffer by the collapse of that credit. But, of course, one 
naturally infers that a paper which advocates violent inter- 
vention to secure the soundness of Egyptian finance in a 
sense satisfactory to the foreign creditors of Egypt, will 
not be indifferent to the soundness of British or other 
European nations’ finance, in a sense satisfactory to 
the foreign creditors of this country and of the other 
countries of Europe. That inference, however, would be a 
great mistake. In a remarkable article, published on Tuesday, 
the Pall Mali argues elaborately that national greatness has 
little or nothing to do with sound finance ; that from a patriotic 
point of view, it is a ruinous blunder to think much about 
the matter; that the countries which have lately increased 
their influence most are the nearest to bankruptcy ; 
that Russia, and France under the Empire, both gained 
by their complete indifference to financial considerations ; 
that it is the mark of a poor spirit to be fritter- 
ing away one’s money on paying one’s debts, when we 
might be spending it on acquiring fresh territorial greatness ; 
and that if the condition of bankruptcy be not absolutely 
“enviable,”"—which the Pall Mall, as a great concession, is 
willing even to deny,—yet that at all events “the British 
exaltation of regular annual surpluses, low estimates, and 
remissions of taxation, has degenerated into a superstition.” 
But lest we should be involuntarily exaggerating the drift of this 
instructive paper, let us quote our contemporary’s exact 
words :— 


“We do not, indeed, argue that public bankruptcy is enviable, or 
that the way of managing the finances which, on strict commercial 
principles, ought to lead to it, is the way of sound statesmanship. 
But is it not possible that there may be weakness in the exactly 
opposite doctrine ? Is it not possible that the British exaltation of 
regular annual surpluses, low estimates, and remissions of taxation 
has degenerated into a superstition? We are in one sense very dis- 
tinctly a nation of shopkeepers. We are perpetually considering how 
our affairs would look if we were wound up in bankruptcy. We 
tremble at a coming Day of Financial Judgment. We are always 
looking forward to the sentence of some unknown International 
Tribunal, or of a vaguely conceived Posterity, on the nation which 
should be shown not to have kept its books regularly, or to have 
spent too much in any one year on a luxurious Imperialism. 
But, unhappily, the only Court which does adjudicate on the 
conduct of nations manifests singularly little respect for 
regularity of book-keeping. We doubt whether any instance 
can be given in which History has praised a community for 
the number and amount of its surpluses. In a spirit which toa 
modern English financier must seem utterly perverse, it looks to 
quite other indications of and greatness. The one black 
spot which mars the soundness of British finance is, as we are all 
agreed, the Indian Budget ; yet it is possible that, with a perversity 
which cannot be too strongly condemned, the Historians studied by 
our great-grandchildren will dwell on the British government of 
India as the most interesting thing about us in the present half- 
century.” 


And here is the conclusion of the whole matter :—“ It would 
be discreditable to the richest country in the world, if the 
cries now being raised obtained a hearing; but besides being 
insulting, they are superannuated.” 


Now, if this article had been written to show that, 
England, though a very poor and financially exhausted 
country, could, nevertheless, afford better to plunge 
deeper into debt than to give up some essential struggle 
with other countries for national existence, we could have 
understood, though we might have strongly condemned it. 
But so far as we gather its drift at all, that is not in the least 
its motive. If we understand it at all, it is written to show 
that, being so rich as we are, and a few millions more or less 
of expenditure being absolutely indifferent to us, we have yet 
no occasion at all to be scrupulous in keeping our taxation 
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on a proper level with our expenditure, and may well follow the 
excellent example of Russia, of France under the Empire, of Italy 
during the first six or seven years of her emancipation, and of 
Austria for a long time back, of being totally indifferent to the 
principles of sound finance. Because we are rich enough to 
spend what we please, we are told not to make a fuss about 
paying for what we spend, out of hand. Now, combined with 
the Pall Malls teaching as to Egypt in April, the lesson 
comes to much the same as the practical wisdom of the worst 
usurer. That is to say,a poor country which cannot pay its 
debts without ruin should be squeezed till it does; but a rich 
country which can pay its annual debts easily, and do a good 
deal towards paying off its permanent debts, if it likes, may 
safely be encouraged to run deeper into debt. The financial 
moralist could hardly teach, we think, a more exalted doctrine 
than this. 

In truth, however, no more astounding nonsense than the 
doctrine of the Pall Mall as to the irrelevance of finance to 
power, was ever preached. If it were true, Turkey should be 
as flourishing as ever, and Austria as great and solid as a Power 
as Prussia itself ; the Northern States of the Union, instead of 
crushing the South by their vast financial resources, should 
have been none the better for those resources; and instead 
of paying off so rapidly as they have done the debt con- 
tracted in the course of that great struggle, they would, 
on the teaching of our contemporary, have done wisely 
calmly to ignore it, and to use every surplus in the con- 
quest of Mexican provinces. Republican France, in raising her 
enormous revenue above the point of her liabilities, has, 
according to this teaching, been committing a blunder, as well 
as incurring the risk of unpopularity; while Italy, who has, after 
many years’ severe struggle, at last succeeded in obtaining a 
financial equilibrum, deserves only a fool’s-cap for her pains. 
Prince Bismarck, instead of fighting for a tobacco-tax, for Pro- 
tection,—for anything and everything which might give him 
a good balance to spend on the military administration of 
Germany,—would have done far better to borrow freely ; 
and Russia has in fact been the only thoroughly wise nation 
among the fraternity of European States. It is hard to 
imagine a more profoundly absurd position. The truth is that 
the financial incapacity, and the corruptness which is quite sure 
to follow incapacity, of the French Empire were at the very 
heart of the degeneracy which led to the easy German con- 
quest; while the stern thrift of Prussia was at the very heart 
of the discipline which led to that conquest. Russia, no doubt, 
bankrupt as she is, has succeeded in winning great accessions 
of territory from’ her foe, but from what foe? From a foe 
whose corruptness in all financial matters, is to the thriftlessness 
of Russia, what the great dismal swamp is to a sloppy, ill-paved 
street. Had the collision been between Russia and any other 
State than Turkey,—between Russia and Germany, for in- 
stance,—we should soon have seen the effects which sound 
and unsound finance produce on the progress of a campaign. 
Lord Beaconsfield was quite right in the principle of his boast, 
when he said that if England were ever compelled to take the 
field, her great wealth and good credit,—and what is more 
important than either, the rigid business-sense and honesty 
which brings wealth and credit,—would have given her a vast 
advantage over a rival even as powerful in territory and 
population as Russia. 

And the Pall Mall has not only preached a lesson which, 


‘poth morally and rationally, is thoroughly rotten, but it has 


missed the true point after which we may charitably suppose 
that it was, in some dim way, groping. That point is this,—that 
no doubt, countries which devote a great deal of deep, not to say 
even passionate, interest to the soundness of their finance, are 
sometimes apt to forget the end in the means, and to care so 
much for having in their hands the means of greatness, that, 
having them, they cannot endure to lavish them, even when the 
right monaent comes, to secure the end. Of that temper we con- 
fess we do sometimes think the British people in serious 
danger. But the very last mode we could have imagined to 
save them from that temper, would have been to encourage them, 
while abounding in resources, not to fear minute emergencies, 
but to take refuge in petty loans for liabilities far smaller in 
amount than many which, in times of serious war, we have 
been glad to defray out of the pockets of the taxpayer. And 
as the only conceivable motive for so shabby a course is that 
it may lessen the unpopularity of the Government which in- 
curred these liabilities, during a general election, we should 
have supposed that the discreditableness of the motive would 
be at least as obvious, as the financial cowardice itself would 
be mischievous. 








THE RECENT DISCUSSIONS ON THE ARMY. 


ne point that always provokes and mystifies outsiders in 

discussions on raising soldiers, is that the experts never 
advocate ordinary methods of recruiting, and never tel] us 
frankly why they do not. The accepted theory in this 
country is that soldiers are to be hired, and not forced into the 
Service ; yet nobody ever suggests that they should be hired in 
the ordinary way and in the regular markets for strong men 
Suppose Mr. Thomas Brassey wanted to obtain a hundred 
thousand soldiers, and carry through a war by contract, what 
would he do to obtain them? He would offer every qualified 
man willing to take the work a pound a week, food, clothing 
lodging, and a chance of promotion, and would have in Bag 
weeks the pick of the unskilled and half-skilled labour of the 
country. He would not bother his head about age, or height, 
or measurement of chest, but order his agents to take none 
but men physically fit, would make no rules.about length of 
service, but discharge every man physically unfit without 
remorse or hesitation, and would not, except for wounds 
received on duty, pay one sixpence of pension. He would 
make no rule against desertion, except when work was on hand, 
and bind no unwilling man to serve except by civil contract, 
and would, nevertheless, have his gangs—companies, they 
call them in the Army—thoroughly well in hand. Does any- 
body doubt that he would obtain an army of strong men, from 
the class which yields navvies, and miners, and hodmen; that 
they would be perfectly fit ; and that their numbers would be 
kept up with ease, “ Mr. Brassey’s army” becoming, in a few 
years, one of the recognised rough trades of the country, a 
great deal pleasanter than mining, and a great deal safer than 
powder-making, an occupation for which there are always hosts 
of competitors, at very moderate wages, in the very districts 
where its extreme dangerousness is thoroughly understood? 
Instead of doing that, we offer wages that are denounced as false, 
the classes interested knowing all about “ stoppages ;” we insist 
on men remaining soldiers, whether they like the trade on trial 
or not ; and we cripple ourselves with rules about age, and regu- 
lations about pension, and red-tape rubbish of all kinds, the 
only effect of which is that the Army is full of weedy boys, 
who, under a system of short service, have not the time to fill 
out, as they used to do, on the Queen’s rations. Three years of 
good food, healthy lodging, and regular exercise will change 
lathy lads into powerful men; and having changed them, we 
let them go, not to be called for again until there is a chance of 
European war. Why? Nobody will say out frankly what is the 
reason for such a method, what consequences they fear from a 
reasonable system of enlistment. Do they think the Service hate- 
ful? Then improve it, with a definite intention of making it 
pleasanter. We do not believe that under those conditions, 
with power to leave it at will when not on service, it 
would be hateful at all, but, on the contrary, that it would be 
much more popular than any of the ordinary rough trades. The 
English people is not a timid people, nor is there anything in a 
soldier’s life—when the officers will look properly after the 
corporals, and prevent “ nagging ”"—which would be necessarily 
unpleasant to men bred from childhood in very rough homes. 
Soldiering in peace-time is rather tiresome work, and that, by 
the confession of the best non-commissioned officers, is the 
worst that can be said about it as a trade. The men so enlisted 
would not fling up their trade, any more than sailors do, cr 
sulk when ordered for service, any more than officers do, who 
are kept perfectly obedient without incessant worry, or punish- 
ments distinguishable in any material degree from those of 
civil life. There must be obedience, of course, and quick 


obedience, but so there must be and is in a well managed | 


steam-liner. Not that we object to stringent discipline and 
severe punishment for true insubordination—that is, refusal to 
obey—or for hesitating obedience. On the contrary, we be- 
lieve it to be essential to the safety of the State, but so 
do the men, who ask only that discipline shall be just, 
and intelligible, and that they shall have some voice in the 
infliction of punishment. They do not ask that it shall be lax. 
The very first thing done by the Company’s regiments in the 
dangerous white mutiny of 1859 was to double the ordinary scale 
of punishments,—and inflict them, too, witha will. Discipline 
frightens no one worth having as a soldier; but worry, bad 
pay, and the notion of an enforced slavery for a term of 
years, do, 

But the expense of all this? We do not believe one word 
about the expense. The Government always finds any money 
required for the Army, provided only it is not pay for the 
men. We have suggested an almost preposterous rate, on pur- 
pose, though it is less than Cromwell paid, for even at that 
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rate 150,000 men would cost only £7,500,000 for wages ; and 
by reckoning each officer and non-commissioned officer as so 
many men—a captain, for example, counting as five—we 
should for that money have 120,000 efficients, with their 
officers, which is all we want at home, with the Militia and 
Volunteers. That cannot be an insupportable sum, when 
we already pay £13,000,000 for an Army which is not effec- 
tive,—that is, which cannot send away two complete and effec- 
tive corps d’'armée of 30,000 men each on demand. If it is 
too much, and the necessary amount cannot be saved in other 
departments of the Military Budget, then let Parliament say so, 
and refusé the money, and content itself in peace-time with 
fewer men, or insist on pay varying with length of effective 
service; or allow trained men to hold themselves ready when 
summoned for service, in consideration of smaller pay. But let 
soldiering be a regular trade, as good as any other, and supplied 
like any other, according to demand. We are not pretending 
to write as experts, to settle numbers, or pay, or tests of effici- 
ency, but are only trying to apply the ordinary principles of 
English management to a question which is, as we believe, made 
difficult mainly by two facts,—first, that the Military chiefs 
always mean by “ the Army ” the great corporation of officers ; 
and secondly, that they cannot rid themselves of the 
desire to command and compel, as if the Army were 
raised by legal conscription. The notion that a soldier 
should resign at will strikes them with horror, though the 
officers do so resign, and though the Guards have always been 
allowed, in a different form, the same privileges. It always 
seems to civilians as if, under the present management, the 
condition of the rank and file were the last instead of the first 
subject of military interest, as if the smallest question of 
officers’ rights and pay created more genuine excitement in 
Parliament than the grand question of all,—whether a 
regiment is ready and able to do its work. Nothing can 
be more discreditable than the present condition of the Army, 
“strained,” as the Commander-in-Chief allows, by an acci- 
dental war with an African savage; yet its condition, being 
caused this time by a recruiting difficulty, does not excite one- 
tenth of the interest or the observation that was excited by 
the comparatively trumpery question of the terms on which 
Purchase should be abolished,—a matter of a few hundreds, 
more or less, to euch military family. So deep, indeed, is the 
apathy, that there are very patient military reformers who are 
simply in despair, and declare that what with the Crown, and 
the House of Commons, and the corporate feeling of the 
officers, and the vested rights of everybody, nothing but a 
catastrophe will ever thoroughly reform the British Army. 
That is mere despair, but it is true that the first question of 
all, the supply of the machine with coal, is never fairly faced. 
Outsiders are only laughed at, and experts only lament use- 
lessly that there is no Conscription. 

Look, for instance, at that most important question of detail, 
the character of the non-commissioned officers. These men 
are, so to speak, the ligaments of every army; and in one like 
the British, with its social severance between men and officers, 
they are the very bones. From every side comes up the same 
cry,—that they are all too young, and that they will not stop 
in the Service; that just when the new system gives 
us too young soldiers, we have less and less experienced 
non-commissioned officers. That is almost as formid- 
able an accusation as can be made against the organisa- 
tion of an army, and it is made, not by outsiders, but by the 
highest experts. Yet what is done toremedy it? Practically, 
nothing. The Department makes no new effort to tempt the 
non-commissioned officers to remain, makes no proposal to Par- 
liament, only endures and complains, and makes of a great evil 
an excuse for others as great. The regiments get “out of 
hand” at the Cape, and it is explained that it is because 
the non-commissioned officers are inexperienced. If it 
were difficult to obtain officers, the cry would be loud 
enough and the proposals only too numerous, and the 
country would be told, in every variety of voice, that it 
must be more liberal and more sensible, or it would never 
be safe. But about the men and the non-commissioned offi- 
cers there is a sort of fear of addressing Parliament, as if, its 
attention once fairly aroused, it might insist on reforms which 
would be fatal to the higher officers’ interests. The Horse 
Guards affirm that the men are too young, but there is no at- 
tempt to secure older men,—only a wearily cynical speech 
from the Duke of Cambridge, that if the country wants efficients, 
it must pay for them. Why does he not state, then, the wages 
which would bring the men he desires, the possibilities of 
saving that he sees, and the additional sum that ought to be 





voted for every 10,000 men? The English people are not 
fools, that they should want their costly army to be inefficient 
for lack of another penny on the Income-tax. What makes 
them so penurious and critical is the suspicion that it is of no 
use voting money; that they are not intended to get their 
pennyworth for their penny ; and that reform as they like and 
spend as they like, they will never have a small but perfect 
army, actually ready down to its buttons for active service. Look 
at the fact, thoroughly discreditable to everybody, that when a 
Committee is appointed to investigate the evils now patent, the 
popular objection to it is that it is to consist only of the men who, 
having worked the system, best understand its weaknesses. No- 
body even expects that a change devised from above will take the 
direction of efficiency. The suspicion is, no doubt, unfair, but 
still there is the broad fact that the hiring of sufficient 
effective men is the first business of the War Department ; 
that it has a Budget of nearly fourteen millions; that it does not 
succeed in hiring them; and that it does not state distinctly 
what system would bring them in. If it wanted hodmen, it 
would get them quickly enough. 





CONSERVATIVE DEMOCRACY IN SWITZERLAND. 


i is no European country as much visited, as well 

known physically, morally as little known, as Switzerland, 
—and yet none that more deserves to be known. Its small 
stage is really a microcosm, in some corner or other of which, 
if not on the stage at large, almost every experiment in poli- 
tical science has been, or is in process of being, worked out. 
But the difficulties of investigation are very great. With the 
exception of the French-speaking population of the south-west 
corner of their country, the Swiss are the most unliterary as 
well as the best educated population in Europe. They very 
seldom take the trouble to write anything about themselves, 
and when they do, they generally have to get what they say 
printed elsewhere. Even a popular author, when they have 
one, such as Gottfried Keller, has his “ Ziiricher Novellen” 
published at Stuttgart. If any work issues from a Swiss press, 
it is most likely some publication of a Radical or Revolutionary 
foreigner, which cannot get printed elsewhere. 

All the more grateful should we be, therefore, when some 
observer of foreign birth takes the pains to sketch for the 
world at large a picture of what is going on in this interesting 
little political laboratory, where problems, elsewhere generally 
of mere theory, such as the direct participation of the people 
in legislation, abolition of capital punishment, the free exercise 
of the legal profession, are being submitted to the test of 
practice. Professor Gustay Cohn’s pamphlet on the legislation 
of Switzerland under the new Constitution* (published, of 
course, at Jena) confines itself, indeed, to one portion of the 
subject,—the carrying-out by legislation of the various prin- 
ciples laid down by the Swiss Constitution of 1848, as revised 
in 1874, as to the competency of the central authority in 
economic matters. But his sketch will be found full of infor- 
mation by the statesman, and in part, by all who take an 
interest in the higher politics. One of the most striking facts 
which he brings out is that the so-called “ Referendum,” or 
the right to refer all laws for approval to the people at large, 
—in the shape, at least, in which it has been admitted by the 
new Constitution, viz., on the proposal of 30,000 voters, or of 
eight Cantons—has acted hitherto in a purely Conservative 
sense, or as Dr. Cohn expresses it, “as a House of Lords,” 
working as a clog upon all novelty in legislation. The recent 
popular vote on the subject of the restoration of capital 
punishment, though the actual effect of it may have been mis- 
apprehended, gives additional force to Dr. Cohn’s observation. 

The branches of legislation with which Dr. Cohn’s pamphlet 
occupies itself are those relating to railways, forest conserva- 
tion and field sports, the hours of labour in factories, the tax 
for exemption from military service, finance generally, and the 
currency. Under the first head may be noticed the political 
history of that constantly talked about but very little under- 
stood matter, the St. Gothard Railway, a story which is almost 
dramatic in some of its incidents. In speaking of the new law 
as to the inspection of forests, Dr. Cohn brings out a curious 
fact illustrative of the steady Conservatism which lies at the 
root of the Swiss character. The Swiss forest inspectors are, 
it seems, elected only for three years, though their office is one 
especially requiring stability and sequency in its operations, 
and the fact has been pointed to by German economists as a 
striking instance of the “ rash democratic mutation of officials 


* Die Bundesgesetzgebung der Schweiz unter der Neuen Verfassung. Von Gustay 
Cohn, Professor in Zurich. Jena: Gustay Fischer. 1879. 
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in Switzerland,” and of its “ unfavourable working on forest con- 
servation.” But Dr. Cohn declares that although most functions 
both of the Cantons and the Bund are conferred only for short 
periods of time,—three, six, or (exceptionally) ten years,—re- 
election of the same officer is the well-established custom, and 
takes place as a matter of course. Even State functions of a 
specifically political character, dependent upon popular elec- 
tion, are always preferably conferred on the previous holders, 
so long as they themselves exhibit no wish to withdraw from 
them, and it amounts almost to a revolution when the highest 
political functionaries are not re-elected. What is true of 
political functions is “three or four times” as much so of 
public offices not of a political nature, so that it “ perhaps 
happens as seldom as in Germany” that a public officer is 
changed for political reasons. But above all, is this true of 
the central authority. The Council of the Bund, although 
elected only for three years by the Assembly, has now for 
thirty years been more stable in character than any Ministry 
in a Monarchical State. Once chosen, every member has kept 
his place till resignation or death. Hence, for all the sub- 
ordinate offices of the Bund of a technical or scientific char- 
acter, the democratic form of frequent re-election is almost 
without practical meaning ; and the same with those created 
by central legislation, like that on forest conservation. 

The details which Dr. Cohn gives as to Swiss forest legis- 
lation are very interesting, and show that the subject has been 
worked out in a thoroughly scientific way. The Swiss forest 
system extends over the whole high mountain region (Hochge- 
birge), comprising seven entire Cantons, and the “ high moun- 
tains” of eight others. Within the forest jurisdiction are 
included all “ protective woods,” viz., all such as by their 
position on heights or stiff slopes, the banks of rivers or 
water-courses, &c., or by reason of the small amount of wooded 
surface in a particular region, may serve as a protection 
against climatic accidents, damage by winds, avalanches, 
the fall of rocks, landslips, floods, &c., together with the 
woods belonging to the State, to the communes, or to cor- 
porations. The Swiss laws on hunting, shooting, and fish- 
ing are also noteworthy. Not only, as with us, are a number 
of particular birds placed under protection, but all bird-catching 
by means of nets, call-birds, or other apparatus, is forbidden ; 
and the educational authorities are enjoined to teach child- 
ren in the public schools which are the protected birds, and 
that they ought to spare them. So, as respects fishing, there 
must be no standing nets to cover more than half the water- 
way ; a minimum mesh is fixed, and the use of all means of 
stupefying fish, as well as of explosives or firearms for catching 
them, is forbidden, and also the throwing into fishing waters 
of any matters of a nature to injure or drive away the fish. 
Salmon and trout under certain dimensions cannot be sold. 

The account of Swiss factory legislation should be com- 
mended to those who wish to see our own country retrace her 
steps towards longer hours of labour. Switzerland—that won- 
derful little country, which, without being able to obtain a 
pound of cotton except by transit through regions of hostile 
tariffs, has raised up a cotton-manufacturing industry holding 
its place among the foremost on the Continent of Europe— 
instead of allowing greater latitude than England in the em- 
ployment of labour, allows much less, Whilst England permits the 
employment of children in factories or workshops from the age 
of 10, under the condition that until 13 they shall only work 
half-time, in the interest of their education, or if employed on 
alternate days, shall not be so on work-days for more than 104 
hours, exclusively of meal-times, and simply restricts to the 
same period of 104 hours the labour of young persons (from 
13 years of age) and of women; Switzerland forbids all em- 
ployment in factories of children under 14, fixes eleven hours 
for young persons between 14 and 17 as the sum-total of the 
hours of daily labour, education, and religious instruction 
(neither of which latter is to be neglected for the former), and 
forbids Sunday and night work before the completion of the 
18th year. But more than this. Whilst it has been almost 
axiomatic in English factory legislation that the labour of 
adult males was not to be restricted by law, Switzerland has 
not been afraid, after years of examination and discussion, and 
the experience since 1872 of one of her own manufacturing 
Cantons, Glarus, to fix eleven hours as the legal maximum of 
factory labour for adults of both sexes; so that the most en- 
lightened of all our Continental competitors, as well as the one 
which has to carry on her manufacturing industry under the 
most unfavourable material conditions, actually imposes more 
restraint upon factory labour, instead of less, than ourselves. 

The details which Dr. Cohn gives of the tax imposed on 





Swiss citizens and resident foreigners who do not render 
military service, belong to an order of facts so entirely remote 
from our own experience, that the interest attaching to them 
is for us one of curiosity only. Suffice it to say that this 
which partakes of the character of a property and income-tax, 
may rise from six francs a year, or say less than 5s., to 
3,000f., or £120,—certainly something very different from the 
remote liability of an Englishman to be “ balloted ” for the 
Militia! The writer’s sketch of the Swiss financial sys 
which dates only from the Constitution of 1848 (till then the 
Confederation had no permanent income), is a valuable one, 
He shows the Swiss Customs system to be exactly the reverse 
of the English one. Instead of raising import duties only on 
a limited number of articles in large demand, Switzerland 
raises duties on all imports whatsoever, and these the Federal 
Council has recommended to be fixed on certain definite 
principles. Raw materials would be charged 1 per cent, 
ad valorem, only ; partly manufactured articles, 2 per cent, ; 
manufactures, 3; made-up goods, not being articles of mere 
luxury, 5; objects of luxury, 10; while spirits and tobacco 
are subject to exceptional duties. A Commission of the 
Federal Assembly has, however, proposed more searching 
measures, which would include internal duties on spirits and 
tobacco, as well as a tax on bank-notes. The financial condi- 
tion of the Bund in the meanwhile is not satisfactory, there 
being a chronic, though small deficit. Details as to the part taken 
by Switzerland in the proceedings of what is known as the 
Latin Monetary Union complete the sketch. 

It is obvious that the tendency of the Swiss polity is 
towards the increase of the central authority, both in respect 
of extent and of what may be called intensity of action. It is, 
however, equally clear that this process developes itself under 
conditions which render its working singularly steady and 
safe. Cantonal experience is one of its safeguards; so far 
as respects internal legislation, the Bund cannot practic. 
ally introduce any novelty, which has not been tried in one 
or more of its constituent Cantons. Then the reference of 
the laws to the popular vote on the application of a con- 
siderable minority, whether of States or of individuals, acts, as 
has been said, in a purely Conservative sense, and prevents 
the passing of laws which have not really commended them- 
selves to the great bulk of the population. On the other hand, 
the initiative which is left to the people of deciding upon con- 
stitutional changes—it being the right of 50,000 voters to 
demand that the question of a revision of the Constitution be 
put to the popular vote—affords henceforth a safety-valve 
against revolution which, it may be hoped, will prove one of 
the most effectual character. 

Composed as it is of the three leading races of Western 
Continental Europe, the German, the French, and the Italian, 
Switzerland is invaluable to each, as showing, on a small 
scale, almost all that can or cannot be done by each. More- 
over, the fact that although particular Cantons may often be 
led into political follies and excesses, yet the general conduct of 
the affairs of the Bund has remained, as a rule, eminently 
wise and dignified, affords strong ground for thinking that 
diversity of race, where the equal rights of all are respected, 
is rather an advantage than a hindrance to a nation. It is 
difficult to believe that a Switzerland all German, all French, 
or all Italian would ever have been what Switzerland is,—the 
brightest jewel among the States of Continental Europe. 





THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD EXPENDITURE. 


T is one of the misfortunes attendant on English methods 
of legislation that we seldom reach any reasonable and 
permanent mean until we have made trial of both extremes 
in succession. A great question comes up for consideration, 
and in the course of the discussion it comes out that some 
public duty has been grossly neglected, or some public interest 
inexcusably lost sight of. Being a practical nation, we set 
ourselves to work to remedy the proved shortcoming, and, 
knowing the value of enthusiasm in carrying a Bill through 
Parliament, we take care not to check any display of it that 
makes for the immediate end we have in view. By-and-bye 
the cold fit succeeds the hot, and it then turns out that the 
country stands committed to a good deal more than it 
has deliberately accepted. The theories which were 80 
welcome when they only existed on paper are not found to 
be equally attractive when the paper on which they exist takes 
the form of a bill to be paid. When we were actually 
legislating, we saw nothing but the arguments in favour of the 
measure that had to be carried through. When we come to 
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reap the fruits of legislation, we suddenly become alive to the 
force of much that might have been said on the other side. 
This is the explanation of what may be called the econo- 
mical element in the opposition to the proceedings of the 
London School Board which is now showing itself in so many 
uarters. There is another element, no doubt, which sup- 
plies the larger part of the zeal which characterises this 
opposition, but it is not an element which can afford to come 
to the front. The last School Board elections showed that in 
London, at all events, the ratepayers would rather pay 
for undenominational schools than accept denominational 
schools which were offered them for nothing. It is of no use, 
therefore, to raise this old issue any more. The London 
School Board has become a great and recognised institu- 
tion, not like other School Boards, existing merely to fill 
the gaps left by voluntary effort, but charged with pro- 
yiding elementary education for the whole of London, with- 
out regard to the agencies already labouring for the same 
end. But when this has been admitted, the spirit in which 
this great work shall be undertaken remains to be determined. 
The London School Board has been commissioned to build 
schools and find teaching for all the children in London who 
need elementary education, but no preliminary understanding 
has been arrived at with regard to the character of the schools 
to be built, or of the teaching to be given in them. The 
records of educational controversy are a mere chaos of conflict- 
ing opinions on this question. Each political party has been 
successively identified with both sides of the controversy. 
There was a time when every good Liberal was supposed to 
swear by the Revised Code. Mr. Lowe was held 
to have proved to demonstration that the business of 
the State was to see that any money it chose to 
spend on elementary education went to the teaching of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. In those days you could 
hardly meet an energetic clergyman without hearing a de- 
nunciation of the narrow-minded parsimony which was 
spoiling every decent school in the kingdom, and reducing 
education to a mere matter of spelling and writing copies. 
By degrees, the supremacy of Mr. Lowe declined, and the era 
of extra subjects set in. For some years, letters and science 
contended together which had the best right to be taught to 
children of ten years old. The Education Department showed 
a preference for grammar and history; Sir John Lubbock 
asked for a sufficient sprinkling of the subjects which he, at 
all events, knows so well how to make interesting. To talk 
of the three R’s is >ow held to be reactionary, and justly so 
held, in that they have suddenly become popular with the very 
class which once derided them. It is found that schools which 
have the rates to draw upon can do more in the way of extra 
subjects than schools which have to rely upon subscriptions. 
The extravagance of School Boards has taken the place of the 
stinginess of the Education Department as the favourite object 
of denominational indignation. 
Amid this strife of tongues the ratepayer stands confused 
andanxious. He knows to his cost that the Education-rate 
grown, is growing, and gives every promise of continuing 
to grow. But he is often quite at sea as to the real meaning 
of this increase. Is it a good thing or a bad? Will the educa- 
tion which it daily costs more to give, do any real benefit to 
the children to whom it is given? Will the community at 
large be really the happier or the more prosperous by reason 
of the education thus given? Could an equally good educa- 
tion be given for less money, if it were given in a rougher 
fashion and with less perfect appliances? These are 
the questions which confront him at every turn, and to 
none of them can it be said that any final answer is 
yet forthcoming. This state of things is at once the ex- 
cuse for and the condemnation of such a motion as that 
which Mr. Yorke brought forward on Tuesday. It is 
natural that the London School Board, which has taken so 
prominent a part in the recent Educational advance, should 
be an object of criticism when the utility of the increased 
educational expenditure comes for the first time into question. 
Yet it is unreasonable that a body which has only done on a 
larger stage what hundreds of other School Boards have been 
doing under less conspicuous conditions—should be thus singled 
out for censure. If the policy of the London School Board is 
wrong, a great deal more is wrong. The policy of the London 
ool Board is the natural and legitimate fruit, we will not 
Say of the Act of 1870, because, like most Acts of 
Parliament, that famous statute has been and may be 
interpreted in very different ways—but of the spirit in which 
the Act of 1870 has been administered alike by Liberals and 





Conservatives. If the policy of the London School Board is 
to be called in question, much of that administration will 
have to be seriously reviewed. 

Lord George Hamilton cannot be held altogether excused 
from some of the blame which falls to the share of Mr. Yorke. 
It is a very fair subject of inquiry whether the present dis- 
tribution of educational burdens between the ratepayer and 
the taxpayer is a prudent distribution. There is something 
exceedingly short-sighted about the glee with which an Eng- 
lishman witnesses the transfer of a charge from the local to 
the Imperial Treasury. In his delight at thinking that he has 
made other people put their hands in their pockets for his 
benefit, he entirely forgets that he will equally have to put his 
hand in his pocket for their benefit. There are a great number of 
persons who, if the whole cost of education were paid out of 
moneys voted by Parliament, would feel that, for the future, 
education would cost nothing at all. It is quite possible, there- 
fore, that the amount of the yearly grant made by Parliament 
needs to be subjected to some check. The very fact that it 
is the interest of so many to increase it, and of so few to 
keep it down—or, rather, that the interest of the few in 
increasing it is so obvious, while the interest of the many in 
keeping it down is so remote and indistinct—is of itself a 
reason why the matter should be carefully gone into. But it 
is at once inconvenient and indecorous that the announce- 
ment of an important change in this direction should 
be flung upon the House of Commons in a debate 
on a motion not introduced or even supported by the 
Government, and apparently with no other object than 
that of quieting Mr. Reginald Yorke. Nor do.we at all 
understand what Lord George Hamilton supposes to be the 
principle on which aid from the Imperial Treasury is given to 
elementary schools. He is quite right, no doubt, in saying 
that the Education Act made an immense, though at the time 
almost unnoticed, change in this principle. The object of the 
Parliamentary grant before that Act was passed was to stimu- 
late voluntary effort; but since rate-supported schools have 
been admitted to share in it, the effect of the Parliamentary 
grant is often to discourage and supersede voluntary effort. 
The Act of 1870 placed local effort on precisely the same 
footing as voluntary effort, and it was not sufficiently noticed 
that while to stimulate voluntary effort is to save the public 
purse, to stimulate local effort is only to drain the public 
purse more deeply. But we are at a loss to conceive whence 
Lord George Hamilton derives his statement that the 
intention of the Legislature was that, in proportion as 
the grant was increased, the amount levied on the 
rates should be diminished. The Government grant is 
distributed on an inspection of results attained; the more 
perfect the result the larger the grant. But the perfection of 
the result will ordinarily be in proportion to the amount of 
money spent in obtaining it,so that when this money is found 
by the ratepayer, every increase in the grant implies a corre- 
sponding and precedent increase in the rates. We cannot 
look very hopefully on a change which has been conceived 
amid such a singular misapprehension of the facts to which 
it will have to be applied. 








GEORGE ELIOT’S IDEAL ETHICS. 

\ E have always recognised that amongst those moralists of 

our day who adhere to what is called the Positive,— 
which means the Negative,—school, the school which finds the 
standard of ethics in no real character or mind above us, but 
solely in the study of human minds and human history, George 
Eliot holds quite the highest place. The truth and depth of her 
knowledge of character, the genuineness of her love for what is 
pure and what is noble, the breadth of her charity and the earnest- 
ness of her indignation against all that is either cruel or mean 
or softly selfish and insincere, would put to shame too many 
Christian moralists. Recognising this as clearly as we do, it is 
impossible not to scan all her books with almost anxious 
solicitude, to see how far the rootlessness, as we should 
call it, of her ethics,—that is, the want of foundation 
for them in anything but human criticism on the needs 
of human society,—does or does not modify her ethi- 
cal convictions, as time goes on. Does the beauty of 
her ethical standard show, year after year, all its former 
brilliancy, or is there any definite change, due to her theoretical 
convictions, and which tends to modify explicitly in some par- 
ticular direction the character of her ethical mind? Does the 
blossom of her ethical writings show any trace of being a cut 
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Hower, with its stalk only in water, instead of with a root well 
nourished by the earth ? 

We have read the ethical portions of the new volume of George 
Eliot’s essays with the deep interest and respect which all that she 
tells us of a subject so near to her heart, cannot but command. 
And it would be a great mistake to imagine that this subject is 
further from her heart now than it has ever been. There are 
plenty of traces of the same enthusiasm for a high ethical ideal 
in principle, which her more imaginative works have always 
displayed in practice. She is as profoundly convinced as 
ever “that our civilisation, considered as a _ splendid 
material fabric, is helplessly in peril, without the spiritual 
police of sentiments or ideal feelings.”* And she adds, 
—TItis this invisible police, which we had need, as a com- 
munity strive to maintain, in efficient force.” And certainly, 
what she can do towards maintaining this “ invisible police” of 
humane sentiments and ideal feelings in efficient force, she does 
with all her might. But though we see no diminution at all in 
the earnestness with which she labours at this work, we think 
we do see indications of a change in the drift of her teaching 
from the individual to the social, or as it is the dreadful 
custom now to call it, the sociological, point of view. We 
are always told now by the humanists that morality is 
the product of society,—the law which the necessity for 
a social life, and for a healthy social life, impresses on the 
individual life of man. What they teach is that sound morality 
is the answer to the question,—how so to govern yourself 
as to contribute in the highest degree to the welfare of the 
whole. And it is from this point of view that George Eliot 
herself regards the moral problem, even in the most striking 
moral denunciation of her book. She asks, or makes the imagin- 
ary Theophrastus Such ask, “how if a dangerous ‘Swing’ 
were sometimes disguised in a versatile entertainer, devoted 
to the amusement of mixed audiences? And I confess that 
sometimes, when I see a certain style of young lady, who checks 
our tender admiration with rouge and henna, and all the 
blazonry of an extravagant expenditure, with slang and bold 
brusquerie intended to signify her emancipated view of things, 
and with cynical mockery, which she mistakes for penetration, 
I am sorely tempted to hiss out ‘ Pétroleuse!’ It is a small 
matter to have our palaces set aflame, compared with the 
misery of having our sense of a noble womanhood, which is 
the inspiration of a purifying shame, the promise of life-pene 
trating affection, stained and blotted out by images of repulsive- 
ness.” Powerfully as this is expressed, the essence of her invec- 
tive, the confessed motive of it, is the danger of injuring society, 
by thus undermining the domestic ideal of female character which 
has hitherto prevailed. It is as a pétrvolewse,—as an incendiary of 
moral institutions,—that George Eliot assails the bold, cynical 
woman. The sociological point of view requires this; you can 
only condemn that in individual character which tends to 
loosen the social fabric. And from that point of view, you 
must condemn it in proportion as it tends to loosen that 
fabric,—if dangerously, then much; if superficially, then little. 
And it is primarily because she thinks that hardly anything 
endangers the well-being of society, as a whole, more than a 
diminution in the respect for female modesty and the purity 
amongst women of the domestic affections, that the writer 
of this essay is disposed to hiss out “ Pétroleuse!’ at the 
bold. and brazen cynics of modern drawing-rooms. Well, 
but one naturally asks, if one can show that society is 
the worse for this sort of woman, quite apart from any moral 
assumption that she is bad individually, and if this is the 
reason why this sort of woman is to be discouraged, namely, 
that society suffers from her influence, it is clear that it must 
be not for what she is, but for what she does or fails to do,— 
because she constitutes, say,a bad nurse, a bad wife, a bad mother, 
a bad sister, a rotten link in the social chain, instead of a true 
and strong link. The sociological morality demands her con- 
demnation, only because her influence on society is a dissolving 
influence, a disuniting influence. It is not that she is dis- 
uniting because she is bad, but that she is bad because she 
is disuniting. The same line is taken in the essay on 
“Moral Swindlers.” That essay contains, first, a sharp 
and very just attack on those who speak of a swindler 
as a “thoroughly moral man,” only because he is faithful 
to his wife and fond of his children, and then goes on to in- 
sist that one who is faithful to his duties to society at large, even 
though unfaithful to his duties to those who are nearest to him, 
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is less immoral than the man who ignores the welfare of the world 
at large, though he cherishes that of the inmates of his own home. 
“Theophrastus Such” declares :—“ I find even respectable his. 
torians of our own and of foreign countries, after showing that 
a king was treacherous, rapacious, and ready to sanction gross 
breaches in the administration of justice, end by praising him 
for his pure moral character, by which one must suppose them 
to mean that he was not lewd nor debauched, not the European 
twin of the typical Indian potentate whom Macaulay describes 
as passing his life in chewing bang and fondling dancing-girls, 
And since we are sometimes told of such maleficent kings that 
they were religious, we arrive at the curious result that the most 
serious, wide-reaching duties of man lie quite outside both 
morality and religion,—the one of these consisting in not keep. 
ing mistresses (and perhaps not drinking too much), and the 
other in certain ritual and spiritual transactions with God 
which can be carried on equally well side by side with the basest 
conduct towards men.” And again the essayist says :-—‘ Let us 
refuse to accept as moral any political leader who should allow his 
conduct in relation to great issues to be determined by egoistic 
passion, and boldly say that he would be less immoral even 
though he were as lax in his personal habits as Sir Robert 
Walpole, if at the same time his sense of the public welfare 
were supreme in his mind, quelling all pettier impulses beneath 
a magnanimous impartiality.” And the reason for this last 
preference is given in the following remark :— Not for one 
moment would one willingly lose sight of the truth that the 
relation of the sexes and the primary ties of kinship are the 
deepest roots of human well-being, but to make them by them- 
selves the equivalent of morality, is verbally to cut off the chan- 
nels of feeling through which they are the feeders of that well- 
being. They are the original fountains of a sensibility to the 
claims of others, which is the bond of societies; but being 
necessarily, in the first instance, a private good, there 
is always the danger that individual selfishness will see 
in them only the best part of its own gain.” From 
all which we gather that the sociological school, while 
severely and justly condemning that pseudo-domestic morality 
which treats the sphere of the private affections as almost every- 
thing, and forgets the duties owed by man to man, is disposed 
to pardon far more reagily immoralities which affect only the 
rights, virtue, and happiness of a few, than those which affect 
the rights, virtue, and happiness of the multitude. Proceeding 
as it does from a social standard, it very naturally estimates the 
quality of individual morality and immorality by the extent 
of surface of the society affected for the better or the 
worse rather than by the character of the influence exerted, 
whether it be purifying or contagious. Nor do we see any help 
for this from the sociological point of view. If you care to try 
morality not by what it is, but. by the cohesion it lends, or fails 
to lend, to the social system,—you must, to a great extent, be 
guided by the quantity of the effect, by the number of links 
whose hold on each other is strengthened or relaxed,—by the 
spectacle, as it is presented to your imagination, of what the 
society subsequently affected by a certain person’s influence was 
like before his energy began to be felt in it, and what it was 
like afterwards. Thus, a man whose public life is honourable will 
be regarded as having wielded so good an influence over millions, 
that you can, to some extent, ignore his influence on the units 
nearest to him; while one whose public life is selfish must be 
condemned, despite even great private virtues, because the lesser 
good is merged in the greater evil. 

We confess that we have no belief at all in this notion that 
the essence of morality consists in the satisfaction of social 
needs, and that you must, therefore, regard offences which are 
offences against the many, and which, if multiplied, would 
render society plainly impossible, as very much graver than 
those which only affect a few, and which are consist- 
ent with a faithful discharge of obligations to the many- 
Tried as a test of guilt, this would make the man who is no 
politician,—whose mind does not take in, as many minds do 
not take in, the political horizon at all,—a much worse man than 
he whose mind in politics is active, energetic, sagacious, and 
disinterested, but who, in private life, shrinks into himself, and 
lives to his own interests, and to them alone. There are many per- 
sons of both classes, and we should have no doubt at all that the 
former class would be usually held by impartial judgment morally 
preferable to the latter, if the definition of “ morally preferable” 
were but left open, and not pre-engaged to mean preferable for the 
purposes of society at large. To our minds, the moral law, though, 
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of course, it does not ignore society, though, of course, it does 
not treat man as a solitary being, is not, and cannot be, truly con- 
ceived merely as a condition of successful social combination. It is 
acondition, and a most important one, of successful social com- 
pination ; but it is a condition of successful social combination 
amongst creatures who have an individual ideal to reach, as 
well as a social ideal,—an ideal in God for each, as well as 
in God for all,—and who, if they gave up everything for 
society, would not create a society worth preserving. The life 
of gregarious insects is much nearer, we suppose, than the 
buman, to the type of life of which the sole condition is 
¢0-operation ; and accordingly, in the life of sociable insects 
you see the instinct for the common object absolutely pre- 
dominant over all instincts which have in view anything 
like individual development. The tendency of the new 
school of moralists is to subordinate individual life to 
social life, and George Eliot, in “ Theophrastus Such,” 
confesses in one place that you cannot afford to be 
quite just, if you wish to be the instrument of progress to 
society. If you are to measure too carefully your indig- 
nation against cruelty, if you want to be quite sure what 
you mean by guilt, before you call a person guilty, you will 
never, says the essayist, deal the strokes which mould anew 
the organisation of the society to which you belong.* That is 
true, and yet it is not true that any one conscious that he was 
going to be unjust, could, in the name of progress, be thus 
enjust, and yet fail to injure His own character and the 
temper of the society to which he belonged. The tend- 
ency of the new school of morality, however, is to measure 
the effect on the individual by the effect on society at large,— 
and that is a mode of measurement which can end in nothing 
but moral laxity and decomposition. If, for instance, from a 
deep sense that society requires to be made more merci- 
ful, you are to blaze out against the unmerciful with a 
mind purposely blind to the cireumstances which attenuate 
greatly the guilt of the criel persons against whom you inveigh, 
it seems to us quite certain that you will not do the good you 
intend, to society, and will do a great deal of harm to yourself. 
Society is a web of individual life. An ideal society is an ideal 
web of individual life. It is simply impossible to deduce the 
true law of the web,—of.the warp and the woof which consti- 
tute it,—without asking what kind of life it is which you wish 
to develope in the individual,—for on that depends what sort of 
bond it is which you wish to create in the society. You may have, 
and often have had, even in human societies, social bonds much 
too strong,—such as you have among bees and ants,—social bonds 
which sacrifice the individual to the society. And the defect of 
the Positivist morality is that it encourages this ideal of society, 
that it tries to deduce morality from the principle of human 
co-operation, instead of trying to deduce the measure of human 
co-operation which is possible and profitable to man, from the 
character of the beings who have to co-operate, and from that 
individual type of spiritual life which springs from the relation 
of the soul to God. 


*“TARTUFFE” AND “HERNANI,” AT THE GAIETY 
THEATRE. 

“FINARTUFFE,” as the play which, after Hamlet, everybody 

is supposed to know best, has come to be called, so ex- 
clusively, that its real title, LZ’ Imposteur, is not even added, was 
performed on last Saturday afternoon by some of the actors 
of the Comédie Frangaise, in a style worthy of the old 
traditions of the theatre of Moliére. To an English audience, 
this is the most interesting piece among the comedies in 
the old répertoire, and it gains the most from being acted. 
There are candid people who will admit that Tartuffe is not very 
amusing to read; they find the exquisite neatness and polish of 
the verse monotonous; but how the true, unsurpassable comedy 
of it comes out in the acting, how every line tells, as each 
point is made with brilliant precision! The first scene of the 
first act has always been regarded as a severe test of the powers, 
not only of the Dorine of the occasion, but of the Elmire, who 
has to stand in silence, listening to the violent scolding of 
her mother-in-law, Madame Pernelle, who is as much the 
dupe of the “faux dévot” Tartuffe, as is Orgon himself; and to 
the brisk repartee of Dorine, that famous,— 

“ Fille suivante, 
Un peu trop forte en gneule, et fort impertinente ;”’ 

and it is a fair test of the skill of the actors of the minor 
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parts as well. There they are assembled, the wife, the daughter, 
the son, and the brother-in-law of Orgon, to be bullied all round 
by the severe old lady, who has to be treated with the profound 
reverence inseparable, according to the manners of the time, 
from her age and station ; and they have to convey, one by a mere 
word, another by a half-sentence, interrupted by the torrent of 
the old lady’s tongue, the individual and collective sentiments 
of the family. This was done, admirably indeed, although 
Madame Favart does not listen, as Madame Arnould Plessy 
used to listen—with alert interest and hardly suppressed im- 
patience, so perfectly conveyed that it was scarcely possible to 
believe that she had ever heard all this said before, and knew 
exactly what was coming—but takes rather the meek-and-mild 
attifude of a long-suffering daughter-in-law. Madame Jouas- 
sain, who is also so admirable as the Vicomtesse, that “ reste 
d’une femme de qualité,” in Le Demi-Monde, looked and 
acted the part of Madame Pernelle to perfection ; the severe, 
yet handsome costume of the time, the white hair, like spun 
glass, the stick, leant on indeed, but with a vigorous hand, 
the harsh, emphatic voice, bringing out every epithet of 
scorn and item of condemnation with unsparing distinctness, 
the change to admiration when she speaks of Tartuffe,—all 
were thoroughly admirable. Of the Dorine of Mademoiselle 
Jeanne Samary it would be difficult to speak too highly; the 
brilliant young actress took the audience by surprise, and cap- 
tivated them at once. Bressant’s pupil does her famous master 
infinite credit. Her début at the Comédie Francaise was male 
in the réle of Dorine, in August, 1875, and she at once took a high 
place among that corps @élite, in which her late aunt, Madame 
Augustine Brohan, held so distinguished a station. It is said in 
Paris that Mademoiselle Jeanne Samary bids fair to fill her aunt's 
vacant place, and we, to whom such acting as hers is a delight- 
ful revelation, cannot doubt that whatever heights of excellence 
in high and light comedy are to be scaled, she will attain 
them. Up to the present stage of the performances of the 
Comédie Frangaise in London, there has been nothing so 
good as Mademoiselle Samary’s Dorine. Her face, her 
figure, her movements, her voice, her enunciation, never too 
rapid, and always perfectly clear, her “ mutine, lutine” expres- 
sion, her inimitable gestures, the sparkling fun in her dark, 
bright eyes, her vexation with the stupidity of all the people 
whom she either manages or cannot manage, her exasperation 
with Orgon, and her contempt for Tartuffe, more cutting and 
practical than the elegant disdain of Elmire ; her pertness, her 
vivacity, her ever-present cleverness, when every one but her- 
self is blundering and getting into difficulties; her inimitable 
play of countenance during the famous lovers’ quarrel and re- 
conciliation between Valére and Marianne, in which she prompts 
both, and is delightfully aware of the comic aspect of the situa- 
tion, and restlessly conscious that the lovers are not availing 
themselves of her hints half cleverly enough, are all of first- 
rate excellence. The humour that pervades her perform- 
ance comes out with perhaps its most irresistible effect in 
the scene with Orgon in which she relates the progress of his 
wife's illness, and he interrupts her at each sentence with his 
“ Et Tartuffe ?”’—and in her repetition of his famous phrase, 
“Le pauvre homme!” and application of it when Orgon dis- 
covers the full extent of the treachery of Tartuffe. At the 
latter point nothing could be more full of humour than her 
sharp, emphatic nod, her folded hands, her twinkling eyes, her 
tightly-shut lips, her keen enjoyment of the desperate irritation 
of Orgon, whose explanation to his mother that he actually 
heard and saw Tartuffe making love to Elmire is met with the 
assurance that,— 
“ Des esprits m¢disans, la malice est extréme ;”” 


and that,— 
“ Les langues ont toujours du venin 4 répandre, 
Et rien n’est ici bas qui s’en puisse défendre.”’ 
M. Febvre’s Tartuffe is an excellent piece of acting, though he 
lacks the soft, glosing persuasiveness which some of his prede- 
cessors threw into the love-making of the Impostor. He is best 
in the scene with Orgon and Damis, in the third act, when he 
succeeds in persuading his dupe that the evidence of his son is 
false, and fools him to the top of his bent. The craft and 
subtlety of M. Febvre’s acting in this scene were not spoiled 
by over-unctuous hypocrisy; he allowed gratified spite and 
revenge to be sufficiently evident in his hardly hidden scorn of 
the folly of Orgon. M. Barré is far from being the best 
Orgon we have seen, but he is very amusing, with his gusty 
temper, his superstition, his despotism, and his naiveté, 
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With Madame Favart’s Elmire, it is impossible to be quite 
satisfied; she is polished, dignified, graceful, and her enuncia- 
tion has all its well known accuracy and harmony; but she 
so lacks humour, that the great scene of the comedy par 
excellence, that in which she betrays Tartuffe’s villainy to 
Orgon, who is concealed under a table, loses half its charm. She 
acts it all well, the alluring, the withdrawing, the coquetry, the 
impatience, the affected religious scruples, by which she elicits 
the hypocrite’s avowal of his insincerity, but we miss the spark- 
ling humour with which Madame Arnould Plessy invested this 
device of Elmire’s. Every glance of hers, every tone, was full 
of amusement, of thorough enjoyment of the ridiculous side of the 
situation, and her loftily satirical “ chaff ” of Orgon, in the brief 
interval during which she sends Tartuffe to see that all is safe 
outside, and Orgon emerges from his hiding-place,—her, 
“ Attendez jusq’au bout, pour voir les choses sires, 
Et ne vous fiez point aux simples conjectures,” 

—were much more effective than is Madame Favart’s grand 
sérieux. In La Joie Fait Peur, which was also acted on the same 
occasion, the talent and practised skill of Madame Favart 
produced their full effect. The listless, heart-stricken grief of 
the bereaved mother was most touchingly represented, and 
Madame Favart looked the part to perfection. M. Got as the 
old servant, Noél, fulfilled the expectations of the audience, 
which were not moderate; but the little drama narrowly escapes 
being ridiculous, at the best. M. Delaunay, who is an admir- 
able actor, as all the world knows, and the youngest-looking 
man of his years on any stage, is nevertheless too much on the 
wrong side of fifty to fill the réle of Adrien with success, or even 
impunity. Such an artist as M. Delaunay ought never to be 
placed in a position to require consideration from his audience ; 
he ought to draw the line rigorously beyond such parts as 
Olivier, in Le Demi-Monde, a réle which has only a subdued, 
and so to speak, middle-aged vivacity about it, and in which he 
acts quite faultlessly. When M. Delaunay as Olivier, pro- 
pounds M. Alexandre Dumas’ famous parable of the peaches 
at thirty sous and the peaches at fifteen sous, and 
points its cynical moral, with blasé acquiescence and the 
easiest wit, he does justice to his perfect skill; but when, 
as Adrien, he twirls his sister off her feet, skips across the stage, 
and tells of his boyish exploits in climbing, he does injustice to 
it. He has no rival in his own line, and there does not seem to be 
any rising “star” of like or even approaching magnitude among 
the younger actors. It is, no doubt, an unavoidable condition 
of the constitution of the Comédie Frangaise that the jewnes 
premiers should all be middle-aged men (does not Mr. Mayer 
declare that the bel dge is forty P) but it is a regrettable one, 
and while it probably assists the intellectual completeness of 
the performances, it adds to their artificiality, of which one never 
loses the sense. 

The first performance of Hernani, on last Monday, was one 
of the “events” of the engagement. It would be curious and 
interesting to know exactly what the majority of the crowded 
and attentive audience thought of the celebrated tragedy, 
which has twice figured in the political history of France, 
and has given rise to more voluminous criticism than 
any contemporary drama. It is not easy to discharge one’s 
mind entirely of impressions, of hear-say, and of the cant of 
vehement admiration with which Hernani has been heralded; 
but we cannot believe that a conscientious effort to do so, and 
steady attention to the performance, could result in any other 
conviction than that Hernani is one of the very worst plays 
that ever was put upon a stage, and perhaps quite the most weari- 
some; that the best acting in the world could not make it any- 
thing else; and that in this particular instance it was not well 
acted. This tragedy is perhaps the most characteristic expres- 
sion of M. Victor Hugo which he has given to the world; in 
it the half-charlatan comes out more strongly than the half- 
genius, though, in the occasionally fine lines, the odd bits of 
real poetry and genuinely good points, in the declamation, 
equally vapid and violent, in the absurd and unnatural situa- 
tions, in the stilted sentiment, and the pervading claptrap, we 
have traces sufficient of both. We have no hesitation in 
saying that a playwright manufacturing a melodrama of 
what used to be called the “transpontine” kind would not 
venture upon such audacities of construction as M. Victor 
Hugo’s, in this instance ; that he would have held himself bound 
to account for Dofia Sol’s having ever met a proscribed brigand, 
and having fallen so violently in love with him that she insists 
on his permitting her to share his imminent scaffold, is after- 














wards within an hour of marriage with her uncle-guardian, an olg 
person of quality, who, having previously displayed the mogt 
paternal sentiments, turns into a violent, vindictive, and ex. 
ceedingly unpleasant lover. That playwright would algo 
have hesitated to make the brigand, for whom Dojia Sol hag 
defied everybody, and been quite ready, indeed, anxious to die, 
believe that she has sold herself to her uncle for a box of 
jewels, which, in the course of things, would have come to 
herself as his heiress. This last is only a trivial detail amiq 
the general absurdity, but it is so ridiculous that it strikes one 
more strongly than even grosser faults. No actor could make 
such a position tolerable as that of M. Maubart, when, as Ruy 
Gomez, he has to declaim thirty-one lines of indignant rant 
about the Cid, and the honour of: the daughters of Castille, on 
finding Hernani, and the King, Don Carlos, in his niece’s room 
at midnight; while Don Carlos, hiding himself in a big cloak, 
has to listen to him! That the first impulse of any man under 
such circumstances would be to pull the cloak off the intruder 
did not occur to M. Victor Hugo, and Ruy Gomez is simply an 
idiotic bore at first, and a ferocious brute at last. Nothing more. 
unintentionally and misplacedly comic than his taking Don 
Carlos by the hand—like the “ visiting” figure in the Lancers 
quadrilles—and solemnly introducing him, in several pages of 
pompous biographical memoirs, to all the ancestral Silvas, 
while the brigand is in a press, and Dofia Sol is in an 
attitude, was ever beheld. Most sincerely to be pitied is M, 
Worms, when, as Don Carlos, he has to apostrophise Charle- 
magne, through the closed door of that personage’s tomb, 
throughout five mortal pages of history, politics, ethics, 
general considerations, and tall-talk about death and its 
levelling (“ Alas! poor Yorick!” dragged out of all 
impressiveness); and has to do so, moreover, without the 
slightest break, or aid from any stage-device whatever, 
That M. Mounet-Sully does the best that can be done with the 
brigand grandee of Spain, we fully believe; but the strutting, 
the shouting, the grimacing demanded by the réle, are all 
unpleasant, and never for a moment sublime. The sentiment 
is all false, the passion is all hollow, the tragedy is, in one word, 
rubbish ranted. Of Mademoiselle Sarah Bernhardt’s acting in 
the character of Dofia Sol so much has been said, that almost 
any performance would have fallen short of one’s expectation. 
Profound astonishment is the sentiment with which we beheld 
this “sublime creation,” as it has been called, for to us it seemed 
that the actress’s aim from first to last is to express physical 
exhaustion and the last depths of mental ennwi, and to look as 
much like a half-witted person as possible. Starting eyes, with 
something of curiosity, but more of folly, in their gaze, a half- 
open mouth, feeble movements—she is perpetually dropping 
into a seat—a constant recurrence to some silly nonsense 
about a dagger, and a singularly shrill shriek, are the chief im- 
pressions which we carried away from one of the profoundest. 
déceptions it has ever been our lot to experience. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. WEMYSS REID’S DEFENCE OF LORD DERBY. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”'] 

Sir,—It seems to be generally assumed that Mr. Wemyss Reid’s 
article on Lord Derby in this month’s Macmillan’s Magazine 
has been inspired by Lord Derby himself. This assumption 
appears to me quite untenable. Lord Derby could hardly have 
offered the British public so suicidal an apologia, and, as a 
matter of fact, he has repudiated it by anticipation. 

Mr. Reid’s case rests on the assertion that Lord Derby was 
cognisant of a conspiracy on the part of the three Emperors to 
partition Turkey. He was “ convinced that the three Empires 
really wanted war,” and consequently “that war must come, 
and that war would be followed by a partition of Turkish terri- 
tory.” It was for this reason, and for this reason only, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wemyss Reid, that Lord Derby rejected the Berlin 
Memorandum. 

But, unfortunately for Mr. Reid’s argument, on July 
14th, 1876—that is, two months after the rejection of the 
Berlin Memorandum—Lord Derby received at the Foreign 
Office a deputation, headed by Mr. John Bright. One or two 
quotations from Lord Derby’s speech on that occasion will suffice 
to dispose entirely of the case which Mr. Reid has attempted toset 
up:—* So far as it is possible for any one to forecast the future 
of events, I think it is the most improbable thing in the world 
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that in consequence of anything that is now passing in the 
Turkish Empire a general European war should ensue. That 
seems to me one of those hypotheses which are so remote, that 
it is scarcely worth while to speculate upon them. I donot see 
the quarter from which the war is to come.” 

France did not want war (he went on to say), nor Italy, nor 
Germany. “ There remain only ourselves, and Austria, and 
Russia.” England was out of the question. Austria was para- 
lysed by her “ dual system” and “ great diversity of races;” 
and therefore, said Lord Derby, “you may be quite sure that, 
if itis only in the interest of her own security...... the 
Austrian Government will not desire to break the peace.” 
But Russia P—“ If any one thing is certain in this world, it 
is certain that the Emperor of Russia, upon whose personal will 
and disposition more turns than upon that of any other man, is 
a sincere lover of peace. There are other reasons, such as the 
condition of Russian finance, the difficulties—perhaps greater 
than we are aware of here—of Russian administration, the 
enormous cost of the late Asiatic conquests, and various other 
causes which I need not go into, which make an aggressive 
policy one at the present time utterly unsuited to the policy of 
the Russian Empire.” 

Yet at the very time that Lord Derby was‘ uttering those 
pacific assurances he was, according to Mr. Wemyss Reid, “ con- 
yinced that the three Empires ” (the Czar being the ringleader 
of the triumvirate) “really wanted war,” and consequently, 
“that war must come.” Mr. Reid denounces with just severity 
the scandalous personal attacks of which Lord Derby was for 
gome time the target. But I doubt whether any of the attacks 
made on Lord Derby by his avowed assailants conveyed so 
damaging an imputation as that which is implied, though un- 
wittingly, in the defence volunteered on his behalf by his 
professed admirer.—I am, Sir, &c., Matcotm MacCo tt. 





MR. BROWNING’S DRAMATIC IDYLS. 
(To THE EpD(TOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
31r,—Will you allow a reader who warmly sympathises with 
our general view of Mr. Browning’s last book to record a pro- 
2st against a disparaging mention of what will surely appear 
» many its finest poem? “The picture of Martin Relph’s 
morse for his cowardice,” you say, “or other motive only 
ulf understood by himself, is too vague and unfinished to be 
teresting.” To my mind, it is just this vagueness, or at least 
is oscillation of memory between two views of the past, 
ich gives the picture its force and truth. Nothing, I should 
7, could more vividly express remorse than the hunger with 
ich, while another view of his conduct is possible, Martin 
iph clutches at the humiliation of the coward. He has 
in one of a crowd of villagers called together to witness 
texecution of a farmer’s daughter for having, it is supposed, 
$n treasonable information to some Jacobites in the last 

Ciury ; a crowd roughly commanded to keep silence on pain 

Ofleath by the commander of the firing party, ready, in 

hipanic fear, to discover and suppress an opening riot in 

ansudden cry. That under such circumstances Martin 

Reh does keep silence when he sees the girl's lover flying 

bréhless towards the place of execution with the reprieve, and 

letthe bullet which strikes her kill both, is, he longs to think, 
as 2 reviews that moment through the vista of long years, the 
resit of a coward’s tremor, lasting just the moment during 
whh action was possible. But the revealing power—possibly 
thexaggerating influence—of memory discovers to him a lack 
notonly of courage, but of desire, to restore the woman he 
lovd to the embrace of another; he wished, perhaps (for in 
tenembering that moment of terror and confusion, he cannot 
disinguish incapacity from will), rather to see her dead, than 
wstored to life by one to whom he was in desire, though till 
tlat moment in dim and half-conscious desire, a rival. 

“he sketch which I have endeavoured to describe seems to me 
oper to criticism. For my part, I should have preferred a dif- 
ferent costume for the principal figure; the emotions depicted 
in his person, it seems to me, belong to that class from which 
those who have to earn their bread are, for good and for evil, 
to a considerable extent protected. But I am surprised that 
any one should consider the dramatic statement of a moral 
problem which must, I should think, touch a powerful chord in 
the heart of many average human beings, as lacking in interest. 
The main function of dramatic poetry is surely the representa- 
tion of ordinary emotions in extraordinary circumstances. To 
be shown what we have all felt, or could have all felt, as it is 





emphasised and explained by a sudden crisis which thrusts 
emotion into the world of action, is a chief portion of 
the moral teaching which such poetry has to bestow. It is 
not exceptional character which is the material of tragedy. It 
is ordinary character, in exceptional circumstance. The most 
common-place men and women have known moments of possible 
heroism or possible crime. It is not only “ mute, inglorious 
Miltons” whose mortal remains rest in unvisited graves; inno- 
cent Macbeths, highly respectable Othellos, are laid by their side; 
and lives which present to the world an aspect of unblemished 
dullness have had their own memories—for they may easily be 
lost—of mighty but transitory impulse, flashing harmlessly on 
uninflammable surroundings, and finding no outlet. Most 
rarely does it happen that such memories include more 
than the hidden history of a human spirit. But the dra- 
matic sketch I speak of commemorates one of those rare 
moments when the world of feeling opens into the world of 
events, and a man’s own desires are revealed to him by his own 
actions. The jealousy thus made manifest is indeed of the com- 
monest type, for while it is as rare that this passion should 
be predominant as that it should be wholly absent, that it 
should mingle in subtle disguise with the most dissimilar mo- 
tives—that under the Ithuriel’s spear of recollection the seeming 
cowardice, or indolence, or irresolution which has palsied tongue 
or hand at the moment of action, should start up as a deadlier 
thing—this, I should think, must be a part of the experience of 
almost all but the best or worst of mankind. And so far as Mr. 
Browning’s description of this state of mind leaves the reader 
in doubt as to the true proportion of infirmity to crime, so far, 
I should say, it is a truer picture of a mind under the dominion 
of remorse. I believe that the first impression of any 
one who comes in contact with remorse is almost always 
a sense of disproportion between cause and effect. We 
may be free from any partiality for the penitent,—we 
may think that, taking his life as a whole, he even 
underrated what was due of regret and compunction, still we 
should find, I believe generally, that in his bitterest self- 
reproach there is something that looks to us irrational, over- 
strained, perhaps almost insane. No human judgment can dis- 
entangle misfortune from guilt. Confusion abides where evil 
has been, and the guilty impulse must be contemplated through 
a mist that blurs its outline and expands its proportions. This is 
to me the lesson of this fine poem,—one of the finest dramatic 
fragments, I think, which we owe to one who has given us so 
many. I hope you will add this attempt to set it forth to your 
own otherwise sympathetic estimate.—I am, Sir, &c., 
a. Ws 

[We should have said that Mr. Browning’s sketch leaves 
the reader not only in doubt as to the proportion, in this 
case, of infirmity to crime, but as to the very existence of a 
criminal impulse in anything but the morbid imagination of a 
brooding mind. And if our correspondent’s conception of the 
motive of the sketch is the right one,—which in all probability 
it is,—surely this is a very grave defect.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND.—RETURNS OF 
COMMUNICANTS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I observe in your interesting and otherwise fair article on 
“The Scottish Churches and their Assemblies,” the following 
sentence, on the subject of the recent return of communicants 
in the Church of Scotland,—* The return, it is clear, is stuffed 
full of exaggerations.” It was only to be expected that the 
more extreme and violent Dissenters would make such a charge, 
when it was found that the return proved so inconsistent with 
the statements which they have been so long making with regard 
to the strength of the Established Church; but I regret that a 
paper so fair in its spirit and so broad in its sympathies as the 
Spectator, should have lent the sanction of its name and great 
influence to such a statement. Here and there, there may pos- 
sibly be a slight, unintentional exaggeration, but when it is 
remembered that these returns were made by the parish 
ministers of Scotland, men whose truth and honour are surely 
above suspicion, on the authority of the official roll of commnu- 
nicants which the “ Kirk Session” of each parish is required 
to keep, and carefully to revise and correct annually, I think 
they may be held as giving, on the whole, a correct statement of 
the proportion of the population that is in connection with the 
National Church. I am certain that most fair-minded and 
moderate Dissenters accept them as such. There is a letter 
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from a Dissenter, in one of the Edinburgh newspapers of yester- 
day, in which the writer says that he is pretty well acquainted 
with most of the parishes in East Lothian, and that after a 
careful examination of the figures, he has come to the con- 
clusion that the returns are as near as possible in accordance 
with fact. I have grounds for saying that, in not a few cases, 
owing to the time of year at which the returns were made, they 
are rather wider than over the mark. In many counties of 
Scotland, the farm-servants, the great bulk of whom belong to 
the Established Church, change their situations at the term of 
Martinmas; many of them had thus received their certificates of 
Church membership from the parish they were leaving, as 
is the rule and practice in the Scottish Church, and had 
not presented them in the parish to which they had gone, 
the consequence being that their names were not included in 
the Communion roll of either parish, and that the returns are 
thus in many cases smaller than they would have been a few 
months earlier or later. 

I hope that the result of the discussion as to these returns 
will be that an impartial official inquiry into the strength not 
only of the Established Church, but also of the Dissenting 
denominations, will be made, at the approaching census. From 
such an inquiry the Church of Scotland does not} shrink,—on 
the contrary, she courts all honest investigation ; but it is one to 
which the Dissenters, for reasons best known to themselves, 
vehemently object.—I am, Sir, &c., WwW. 








POETRY. 
eee 
A DEAD TREE. 
Tue field with buttercups is Cloth of Gold, 
Beneath the burning blue; 
The tender tree-tops their last leaves unfold, 
And find their dreams are true. 


Yes, it is summer in the land, and all 
The flowers and birds rejoice,— 

Ah, that my heart could hearken to the call,— 
Put forth a leaf or voice ! 


Still, like a bare, dead tree, my thought, that grew, 
Stands changeless and the same; 

No more can quickening fancies clothe anew, 
As with fresh leaves, the frame. 


“ Love lost, hope vanished,—what is thy distress ?” 
Nay, ask not,—God alone 

Knows, and the heart knows its own bitterness,— 
And each must bear its own. R. I. O. 





THE HERO’S WAGE. 
[The Central News Agency states, that in consideration of the 
gallantry displayed by the non-commissioned officers and men at 
torke’s Drift, the issue has been sanctioned of one pair of trousers 
and one flannel shirt to each man who was present on the occasion, to 
compensate for damage done to their clothing.”’—Daily News.] 
I HELD my post the grim night through, 
The savage foe before me ; 
For England’s sake the sword I drew,— 
The bonny land that bore me. 


Not mine to think of wrong or right, 
Of party-creeds or glories ; 

I do my duty with my might, 
And die for Whigs or Tories. 


They say, had Gladstone governed us, 
That man of gloom and mystery, 
We should have battled for the Russ, 

And finished Turkish history. 


They say, had Layard in his pride 
Led British troops to action ; 

We should have fought on t’other side, 
With equal satisfaction. 


But seeing that it’s only Diz. 
(Man Saturday to back him), 

We find some chief of savages, 
And manfully attack him. 


Hurrah for England all the same! 


Whatever be your blesséd name, 
Russians, or Turks, or Zulus. 








Britannia’s bound to rule the roast, 
And foes like hares to startle; 

I like the man who hits the most,— 
So say I,—* Go it, Bartle !” 

Now—for our gallantry displayed— 
The Central News informs us, 

That with new shirts, upon parade, 
A grateful country warms us. 


The governors at home, d’ye see, 
Like us, to duty martyrs, 

May write themselves as K.C.B., 
Or strut about in Garters. 


To make her soldiers spick and span, 
Out of her bounteous riches, 

England expects that every man 
This day shall wear,—his breeches !— 


A gentle hint to Zulu foes, 
While we to pieces tear ’em, 

That ’tis, as annexation goes, 
The proper thing to wear ‘em. 


Let stars and orders rain apace : 
We military mousers 

Owe to Victoria’s Royal grace 
The order of the trousers. 

With cloth of red adorn our ranks,— 
But, as they’re full of sick ones, 

Please make, my lords, with many thanks, 
Our blushing honours thick ones. 


H.C. M. 








ART. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

(FOURTH NOTICE.) 
WE will, in this article, sketch, as briefly as possible, the s 
ject and scope of some of the pictures which attract notic 
passing through the various rooms at Burlington House. 
the sake of brevity, in this notice we omit the numbers of 
pictures, but as we shall mention the room in each case, 
follow strictly the order of the Catalogue, our readers will 
no difficulty in identifying each composition. In the first r@y 
“ Autumn Leaves,” by Mr. Vicat Cole, A.,—a fine landsca f 
the picturesque order of painting, very clever, and very faitpl 
to what Mr. Cole imagines to be nature; subject, still wf 
yellowing trees, fallen leaves, and a little blue kingfishqto 
light up the picture. “Norwegian Midnight,” by Abd 
Hunt, is a fine effect of sunset; the subject is hardlywe 
think, quite so suitable to Mr. Hunt as the quieter Enjsh 
landscape which he generally paints; and, after all, its @ 
greater triumph to extract beauty from our homely sq@es, 
than from those of which every amateur sketcher can fe¢the 
beauty. If a person paints mountains, we want some aled 
power of sympathy and insight quite beyond ordinary poers, 
or else our own experience of their beauty goes far beyonthe 
painter’s representation. “The Waning of the Year” 5 @ 
landscape by a young painter, or, at all events, one yang 
to the Academy exhibitions, and has been bought, along rith 
several other landscapes by the Royal Academy, “ accordim to 
the terms of the Chantrey Bequest.” 1t would be interesing 
to know what these terms are, for the pictures purchased 
“according to them,” are as diverse as the three noted charac- 
ters who are generally represented as “ standing naked in th 
open air.” The landscape in this picture is however a fine or, 
painted very much in the French style, and more remarkeole 
for delicate greys and yellows skilfully combined, than any 
special merit of interesting subject or good drawing. Mrs. 
Butler’s picture of “’Listed for the Connaught Rangers” 18 & 
combination of landscape and figures, which will probably be of 
interest to some visitors to the gallery. It is well painted, = 
somewhat staring colours, but reminds us of one of Tennyson S 
verses, in being,— 
“ A tale of little meaning, though the words are strong.” 
“The Gordon Riots,” by Mr. Seymour Lucas, is a painfully 





It’s heads we win, tails you lose,— 


careful picture, without one particle of spirit. It cannot be 
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called ugly or beautiful, or interesting or uninteresting. All 
we can say of itis that if these were the Gordon Riots, well, 
they must have been a very poor affair. It would be interest- 
ing to compare with this picture that, in the French Salon of 
Henri Rochejacquelein leading a somewhat similar mob, with 
the famous, “Si j'avance, suivez moi; si je recule, tuez 
moi; si je meurs, vengez moi!” But we cannot spare space, 
and must turn to the next work, “A Water-frolic,” by Mr. 
Hamilton Macallum. This is a picture of boys bathing from 
rough fishing-boats, in bright summer sunlight. Very clear and 
prilliant are the sky and water and the reddish-brown of the 
boats and the flesh of the boys, and altogether this is a very 
pleasant picture to look on, once. It is, however, identically the 
same effect of sun and sea as this artist has painted for the last 
five or six years, and it will be appreciated most by those who 
know his work least. The best one can say for it is, that it is 
a pretty trick of colour well carried out. “ Charity,” by Mr. 
Frank Dadd, a little sketch of a child knitting, by Kate Perugini, 
and the river-mouth of Mr. J. W. Oakes, A., are all worthy of 
notice, the latter especially for its bad drawing of waves, and their 
colour also seems to us a little forced. ‘“ Summer Breezes,” by 
Mr. P. H. Calderon, R.A., is a notable picture, but not a good 
one. “A Narrow Way,” by Mr. W. C. Horsley, son of the 
Academician, is a carefully painted scene in Cairo, in the 
bazaar. “The Foolish Virgins,” by Mr. Arthur Hill, is a large, 
thoughtful, and original picture; if it is not quite a success, it 
is a very worthy attempt, and one which is worth more in an 
artistic sense than most of the successes of this gallery. “Alice 
in Wonderland,” by Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A., is a fresh picture, 
the subject of which is a girl reading aloud to her younger 
sister, and the most prominent object a striped blue and 
white chintz-covered sofa. Mr. Henry Moore’s “By Stress 
of Weather Driven,” is one of his rougher and less successful 
sea pictures; in the next gallery, however, he has another, 
entitled, “Calming Down,” which is in many ways most admir- 
able. Wenever remember to have seen stormy sunshine more 
vividly painted than in this latter picture. 

In the second room, “The Lee-shore,” by Mr. Collin 
Hunter, with which we must couple the artist’s other work in 
Room 5, called, “Their Only Harvest.’ Both these pictures are 
fine, and, indeed, Mr. Hunter’s work alone, of all the rough- 
and-ready painters of his school, has in it a tinge of poetry and 
feeling which is sometimes very remarkable. A little bit of sym- 
pathy with the rough livesand frequent perils of the Scotch fisher- 
men is nearly always perceptible in his pictures, and in the one of 
‘ Their Only Harvest” this sympathy is very intense. The 
dark boat and figures of the sailors, the waves gleaming with 
greenish-yellow light, the waste look of the sea and sky, and the 
absence of all other signs of life than the small rowing-boat 
and the labouring fishers, give that peculiar impression 
to the spectator, that tells him the artist has not only painted, 
but also understood the scene, grasped its real meaning and its 
essential beauty. “Fresh Lavender,” by C. E. Perugini, is 
a well-painted picture by a clever artist, but one who, 
we think, is hardly doing justice to his own ability. The 
subject is a young girl putting “fresh lavender” into a 
cupboard, where various old curtains, tapestries, &c., are 
carefully put away. It is all well painted, and thoroughly 
pleasant and unaffected,—the sort of picture one would 
be able to live with in placid satisfaction; but the motive 
is hardly sufficient, and the whole work is, perhaps, a little too 
dependent upon the careful painting of the accessories,—the 
cupboard and folded curtains, the basket, the maid’s dress, 
&e. “Leafy June,” by Mr. Alfred Hunt, we should have men- 
tioned before, but it was forgotten. It is a landscape which in 
its truth to nature is worthy to rank with Brett’s “Camp of 
the Kittywake,” which picture, by the way, we are amused 
to see, has given great offence to many of our worthy contem- 
poraries, becuuse it represents “such a hot day!’ Well, 
Nature is hot sometimes, says Mr. Alfred Hunt, as well as Mr. 
Brett, though the latter loves to revel in the full glow of the 
sunshine, the former to choose a shady nook, whence he can see 
with pleasant distinctions the “shadow dark and sunlight 
sheen.” “Leafy June” appears to us to have only one defect 
which is of much consequence, and it may be that in think- 
ing it to be a defect we are mistaken; but at all events, 
as far as our present knowledge goes, Nature is never 

so pinky in her foreground as Mr. Hunt has here repre- 
sented the water and rocks. The colour is excessively delicate, 
but nevertheless the prevailing hue of the foreground of this 








picture is a pinky-purple, and it seems to us to be a mistake. 

The only other fact we should notice in this work is that 

it has lost a great deal by being in oil instead of water-colour ; 

there can, we think, be no doubt that Mr. Hunt’s style of 

work is essentially that suitable to the latter medium. Close 
to this is a picture of “A Venetian Ferry,” which is carefully 

painted by Mr. Henry Woods; and one called “The Sleep of 
the Just,” by E. J. Boks, both worthy of attention. “The 
Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington,” by E. F. Brewtnall, hung 
somewhat out of sight, must be mentioned, if only because it 
is a distinct endeavour at painting a beautiful picture. Most 
of our artists forget that, after all, the first essential of a picture 
is to be beautiful. “Cutting Forage on the French Coast,” by 
Mr. H. W. B. Davis, R.A., is a breezy landscape on the edge of 
a cliff, only remarkable for its good animal painting and fresh 
sky. “Portrait de mon Frére,’ by M. Bastien Lepage, is a 
small work by a very talented French artist. “The Gifts of the 
Fairies,” by Mr. Frank Holl, is a rather unnecessarily pathetic 
picture, of two children finding presents of toys on the nursery 
hearthstone; we do not quite understand what the artist meant 
by this work, for why should the children look so woe-begone ? 
Of Mr. Holl’s other pictures here we have already spoken in 
high praise. “A Country Studio,” by Mr. Henry Woods, isa bright 
little sketch of Mr. Fildes painting his “ Return of a Penitent.” 
“Doles,” by C. Gregory, is a rather interesting picture of a 
country churchyard, with an old woman and her daughter in 
the foreground, and various other recipients of charity coming 
down the path from the village church. 

In the third room, “ Interviewing the Member,” by Mr. G-. 
Nicol, A., is a clever character-picture of Irish tenantry engaged 
in what may be called “ ballyragging” their Member. The 
expressions of the various faces are clever and varied, but the 
whole picture is too like a stage representation of life, and there 
is little real humour in it. “The Bathers Alarmed,” by F. R- 
Morris, A., shows conclusively, to our mind, how dangerous it 
is for a painter whose forte is low comedy, to attempt a scene 
which requires delicacy and refinement of treatment. These 
half-undressed young women huddling on their clothes are 
simply vulgar. “The Music of the Woods,” by Mr. Val. Davis, 
is a quiet and well-painted landscape, showing a beautiful 
aspect of nature. Mr. E. Armitage’s work of “The Woman 
Taken in Adultery” is to be noticed, as showing how 
utterly uninteresting good Academic drawing and com- 
position are, when unsupplemented by any sense of the 
beautiful, or any sympathy and comprehension of the 
meaning of the subject. Here is, perhaps, the most 
dramatic and one of the most touching episodes in the 
whole of the New Testament,—here is an artist who has 
been a Royal Academician and the professor of painting to 
the Academy schools for years, and as a result of the applica- 
tion of the skill of that artist to the treatment of that subject, 
we have this work, which is ugly in colour and absolutely un- 
interesting in conception. Into this slough of despond of 
Academic painting fall, year by year, dozens of our young 
artists; it freezes their blood, and benumbs their hands, and 
deadens their hearts, till at last, after years spent in studying 
the “ grand style,” in trying to bend half-a-dozen figures into 
a circular line, and, so on, they produce a work more or less 
of this kind, which, while it is accurate with a maddening accu- 
racy, and pretty obedient to what are called the “ great laws of 
composition,” produces upon the mind of the spectator much 
the same effect, as the play of Hamlet might produce, if it were 
represented by silent pasteboard images of the various char- 
acters, instead of by living people. “ Stella,” by Mr. G. F. 
Fennell, is a clever picture of a single figure in old-fashioned 
dress, chiefly noticeable for being painted in a very low key of 
yellow-grey colour, which is particularly well managed. “The 
Night Brings Rest,” by Mr. G. Clausen, “ View of the 
Alhambra,” by Mr. O’Connor, and “A Suffolk Marsh,” by 
Aumonier, all are worthy of attention, especially the latter, 
which is a very unaffected and pleasant landscape. “ Little 
to Earn and Many to Keep,” and “The Mushroom- 
Gatherers,” by H. Hook, R.A., both interesting pictures, 
wanting a little, perhaps of the glow of this painter's earlier 
work, but still fresh and out-of-doory, if we may coin such a 
word. “The Close of a Midsummer Day,” by Ernest Waterlow, 
is a calm river under evening sunlight, with well-painted 
rushes and lily-leaves, but it should be noticed that for a 
work on such a large scale there is hardly sufficient subject. 
“The Rev. Thomas Stevens,” by E. J. Gregory, is full of this 
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most clever young painter’s faults, and with few of his excel- 
lencies. Thecolour throughout is what artists call “ hot,” with- 
out being really good, and the most respectable founder and 
warden of Bradfield College is represented with a happy-go- 
lucky sort of air, more suitable to a well-disposed prize-fighter 
than a divine. We must notice also, as one of Mr. Gregory’s 
faults, which is absolutely inexcusable, his habit of making his 
sitters look as if they never washed their hands. 

“The Matterhorn,” by Sir Robert Collier, is the finest work 
which we remember to have seen from his hands, and is indeed 
as amateur work very remarkable. The great fault of the 
picture is its absolute coldness and photographic appearance ; it 
might have been painted by a very accurate machine, instead 
of by a human being. We had hoped to conclude our Academy 
notices to-day, but we see it is impossible to get through all 
the rooms in this notice, so we close it here. In one more 
<¢riticism we shall finish our account of this exhibition. 








BOOKS. 


——_~>——_ 
THE LITERATURE OF NORTHERN EUROPE.* 

Ir Southey’s statement be true that a reviewer should have at 
least as much knowledge of the given subject as the author 
upon whom he undertakes to sit in judgment, the writer of the 
present paper is bound to confess that he is unable to do full 
justice to Mr. Gosse’s “ Studies.” Southey was sustained in 
this opinion by his friend Coleridge, but we venture to think, 
despite these great authorities, that a reviewer may, and in a 
large number of cases must, occupy a lower platform than the 
author he reviews, and yet be able to judge of his author 
honestly, impartially, and to some extent satisfactorily. Is it 
necessary, for instance, that a man should be a poet, in order to 
write a competent criticism on a poem? Must he be a his- 
torian, in order to estimate a work of history ? Must he be able 
to write novels like George Eliot or George Meredith, before he 
ventures to criticise those novelists? The fact is, that the criti- 
cal instinct is often quite distinct from creative power, and an 
art critic may be able to make just comments on a landscape by 
Inchbold or Cecil Lawson, who is himself utterly unable to use 
the brush. It is not, therefore, imperative, we hope, to be a 
master of Dano-Norwegian or of Dutch, in order to follow with 
great interest and pleasure Mr. Gosse’s critical narrative, to read 
his spirited translations from Ibsen and Runeberg, from Werge- 
land and Vondel, and to pass a generally favourable opinion of 
these interesting “ Studies.” 

It is evident at the outset that Mr. Gosse has put his heart 
into his work. He writes with animation, with enthusiasm, 
with a keen appreciation of a literature known to the larger 
number of English readers only by report or by translation. Much 
of this literature has the wonderful charm of freshness. It is a 
genuine product of the soil; it belongs to Scandinavia, as dis- 
¢inctly as Burns belongs to Scotland or Béranger to France. 
And yet the great poets and imaginative writers whose lives 
and works are so well illustrated in this volume, are not separ- 
ated by their virtues or defects from the family of European 
poets. After observing that the study of foreign poetry throws 
side-lights upon our own poetic history, Mr. Gosse adds :— 

*T have striven always to remember this, and to view these foreign 

poets by a European, and not a local light. We see Arrebo imitating 
Du Bartas, and Rosenhane paraphrasing Ronsard, like veritable 
Elizabethans. We see Huyghens frankly borrowing from John Donne, 
and Milton in return deigning to become indebted to Vondel. We 
see Oehlenschliger and Steffens in 1800 taking long walks with 
‘Schelling’ in their pockets, and the revival of Danish poetry in their 
minds, precisely as Coleridge and Wordsworth were doing at the very 
same time at Grasmere. We gain by learning that the dew is not on the 
fleece for us alone, but that we form a part of a wide field of Euro- 
pean culture, over the whole expanse of which the rains descend in 
their season.”’ 
This is a truth which we Englishmen are scarcely likely to for- 
get, seeing how much our poetry owes to the poets of Greece 
and Rome, of Italy and Germany. Every poet, indeed, may 
trace his existence to some poetical father; every artist owes the 
germs of his life as a painter to the master from whom he 
gained his first inspiration of beauty, his earliest impression of 
colour or of form. 

The poetry of Norway occupies Mr. Gosse’s first attention, 
and he points out that the earlier writers of Norway looked to 
Denmark for their audience, and are to this day enrolled among 
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the Danish poets. For two centuries the country has produced 
able writers, but their works were published in Copenhagen, ang 
Danes were their patrons; and it has, therefore, been the habit 
of Scandinavian critics, “to commence their histories of Nor. 
wegian bibliography with the demonstration at Eidsvold, when 
Norway asserted her independence, and finally separated from 
Denmark.” ‘Three poets of this century, Schwach, Bjerre 

and M. C. Hansen, have been called, Mr. Gosse states, “ the Tre. 
foil,” so impossible is it to regard them separately. Hansen was 
popular novelist as well as poet, and his works have been col. 
lected in eight large volumes. Schwach, “once the idol of the 
Clubs, and the popular poet of the day, is now seldom read, and 
never reprinted;” but asa poet, Mr. Gosse places Bjerregaard far 
higher than his friends. These men cultivated poetry on g 
false system, being slaves to a passing fashion. Wergeland, 
who was born at Christianssand in 1808, belongs to a higher 
order. As a boy, he gained a taste for politics, which he never 
lost, for his father was a member of the Storthing or Parliament, 
held at Eidsvold, and there Wergeland’s earliest days were 
passed. Full of enthusiasm and eccentricity, he went up to the 
University of Christiania, and there he fell in love with a young 
lady whom he had seen once only in the street. “He named 
her ‘ Stella,’ and_being unable to find her address, wrote daily a 
letter to her, tore it up, and threw it out of the window. His 
landlady remarked that the apple-blossom was falling early that 
year.” This ideal love for “ Stella” woke the seeds of poetry in 
him. The first work he published was a farce, and of farces he 
afterwards wrote a great number. Then followed a tragedy and 
some lyric pieces, full of patriotic euthusiasm, which made him 
the poet of the people. His songs were sung in the streets and 
sold in the theatres, and on every May 17th, the day when Nor. 
wegian independence was secured, the people collected round his 
house and shouted, “Hurrah for Wergeland and Liberty!” 
“ His mild face, beaming behind great spectacles, his loose, green 
hunting-coat, and shuffling gait, were hailed everywhere with 
applause.” While still a very young man, he unfortunately 
published a drama of vast length, entitled The Creation, Man, 
and the Messiah, which called forth an anonymous poem, in 
which the dramatist was mercilessly satirised. This poem, 
written by Welhaven, is said to have divided the nation into 
two camps, and revolutionised the literature of Norway. 

Welhaven, himself a poet, did not leave Wergeland alone, 
but published a book on his poetry, which is said to be more 
bitter and far more unjust than Macaulay’s attack on Robert 
Montgomery ; Wergeland had many absurdities, and here they 
were held up to ridicule; but he was a true poet notwith- 
standing, and acted like a wise man, who was neither to be 
crushed by criticism nor too proud to learn something from it. 
Trouble after trouble fell upon the unfortunate Wergeland, he lost 
money, health, and the pleasures, once so dear to him, which 
money and health can alone supply. But the spirit of the man was 
not broken, and poverty and pain, instead of silencing the voice of 
song, had an elevating effect upon the singer, whose finest work 
was produced when he was in a dying state, his greatest poem, 
“The English Pilot,” being written on his death-bed. He 
lived long enough to witness the return of the popularity which 
he had lost for a season, and to hear again the vivats of the 
people on May 17th :— 

“ At last, on July 12th, 1845, as his wife stood watching him, his 
eyes opened, and he said to her, ‘I was dreaming so sweetly; I 
dreamed I was lying in my mother’s arms ;’ and so he sighed away 
his breath. His funeral was like that of a prince or a great General ; 
all shops were shut, the streets were draped with black flags, and a 
great multitude followed the bier to the grave. When the coffin was 
lowered, a shower of laurel crowns was thrown in from all sides. So 
passed away the most popular of Northern poets, in the thirty-eighth 
year of his age.” 

Welhaven, his opponent and poetical rival, is said to have 
lacked the highest forms of imaginative originality, while in 
prose he has not been approached by any of his countrymen. 
In the latter years of the last century, Bishop Percy exercised 
the most potent influence on English poetry by the publication 
of the Reliques. Asbjérnsen, a Norwegian who has made his 
mark as a zoologist, and not as a poet, having wandered over 
the country collecting popular legends, published in 1841 @ 
book entitled Norwegian Popular Tales, which in Mr. Gosse’s 
judgment, besides winning for its author a European fame, has 
had a profound influence on the younger poets of our day. He 
was assisted by Dr. Moe, the present Bishop of Christianssand, 
whose works are said to be “as small, as unassuming, as eX- 
quisite as violets.” Of another poetical bishop, by the way, 
Bishop Grundtvig, a Dane by birth, a highly graphic account 18 
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given. In 1872, Mr. Gosse heard this venerable man preach. 
He was then ninety years of age, and “might have been 
centuries old :”— 

« From the vast orb of his bald head, very long silky hair, perfectly 
white, fell over his shoulders, and mingled with a long and loose white 
peard. His eyes flamed under very beetling brows, and they were 
the only part of his face that seemed alive, even when he spoke. ... . . 
Inever saw so strange a head. When he rose in the pulpit, and 
began to preach, and in his dead voice warned us all to beware of 
false spirits, and to try every spirit, he looked very noble, but the 
nobility was scarcely Christian. In the body of the church, he had 
reminded me of a troll; in the pulpit, he looked more like some 
forgotten Druid, that had survived from Mona and could not die. 
It is rare indeed to hear any man preach a sermon at ninety, and 
perhaps unique for that man to be also a great poet. Had I missed 
seeing him then, I should never have seen him, for he took to his bed 
next day, and in a month the grand old man was dead.” 


Reminiscences like this are always interesting, and we read with 
curiosity the account given of this remarkable man’s career. 
He was not altogether in accordance with the Danish Church, 
although he never formally separated himself from it; and his 
doctrines, we are told, “ have so far spread as to have formed a 
sect who glory in the name of Grundtvigians, and who com- 
prise within their numbers a large proportion of the inhabitants 
of Denmark and Norway, and not a few in Sweden.” It is 
added, however, that the Bishop was not a “ Grundtvigian” 
himself, and never sanctioned half the follies perpetrated in his 
name. So true is it that followers often go beyond founders. 
Wesley would probably abjure Wesleyanism, if he lived in our 
day, and we may be sure that Edward Irving would renounce 
fellowship with the Catholic Apostolic Church. 

Bédtcher, another Danish poet, who lived to a great age, 
and died as recently as 1874, may be better known to English- 
men, for he lived for many years at Rome in rooms, opposite 
Thorwaldsen’s studio, and was the dearest friend of that great 
sculptor. It was owing to his unwearied efforts that Thor- 
waldsen was induced to leave his works to his native land, and 
when the sculptor died, Bédtcher himself undertook to carry 
the precious freight to Copenhagen, where he stayed for the 
remainder of his life :— ‘ 

“ As, however, he made a little Denmark around him in Rome, so 
in Copenhagen he contrived to enjoy something still of Italy. With 
his guitar, his roses, his quaint friends, he lived his own life, without 
constraint,—profoundly careless, because unconscious of the ‘fall of 
sceptres and of crowns.’ His philosophy was that of Anacreon, or 
rather of Omar Khayyam ; henever vexed himself about his soul; he 
lived for enjoyment only, but then he enjoyed not merely the sunshine, 
and flowers, and choice wines, but still more the conversation of his 
friends, and the diapason of the noble poetry of all time.” 

Mr. Gosse had the good-fortune to visit, a few months before 
he died, this somewhat pagan poet, who reminds us in many 
respects of Leigh Hunt. He was living in a little street in 
Copenhagen, where he occupied rooms “ close under the sky ” :— 

“Tt was the first year, he explained to me, that he had not been 

able to get out into the beechwoods on ‘ Pinsedag’ or Whit-Sunday, a 
day on which Copenhagen is always deserted, and the forests are 
filled. It was on Whit-Sunday that we visited him, and the old 
gentleman was a little inclined to be mournful about it. But he 
cheered up as the sun came out, and lighted into intense pale green 
the young leaves of a beech-tree in a pot which filled the window, 
flanked by two rose-bushes. ‘Ah!’ he said, ‘the sun through the 
leaves is as good as a flower to me, and when you are gone, I shall sit 
for the rest of the day and dream of the woods.’ ”’ 
No man, said Dickens, ever went down to immortality with so 
small a volume under his arm as Thomas Gray. The entire 
collection of Bédtcher’s poems fills, we read, a volume similar 
in size. Like Gray, too, he was a great artist in form, and in 
metrical construction his lyrics have an extraordinary delicacy 
and shapeliness. Poets, happily, although the gods love them, 
do not always die young. Bédtcher, like Anacreon, enjoyed a 
long life, and Vondel, to whose poem “ Lucifer,” “the most 
brilliant poetical work in the Dutch language,” Milton was, no 
doubt, indebted, lived so long that his span of life embraced the 
death of Spenser and the birth of Addison. To Vondel and his 
poetry, we may add, Mr. Gosse devotes a chapter. 

As we turn over these pages, we find passage after passage 
which we should like to quote, and many a subject upon which, 
did space permit, we would willingly dwell. The book is full of 
suggestion, full of knowledge, and lighted up with poetic 
thought. When we add that several of Mr. Gosse’s translations 
are such as none but a poet could have written, enough has 
been said to send the reader to the volume. It is one he cannot 
fail to peruse with instruction and delight. 











“FOR A DREAM’S SAKE.”* 

Mrs. Hersert Martin has again set herself to illustrate in a 

novel the very important subject of the necessity of definite 
occupation for girls. In her last story, Bonnie Lesley, which 

we noticed some months since, she introduces her heroine and a 

sister as pleasant and lady-like, but penniless and ignorant girls, 
left to shift for themselves, and compelled, in consequence of 

their very superficial education, to accept the positions respec- 

tively of lady-help and lady’s companion. In her present one 

the heroine is neither penniless nor ignorant, but her situation, 
nevertheless, is a much sadder one. A cold, selfish, unsym- 

pathetic father is the only member of her family to welcome her 

home, when she leaves school, where he has been only too glad 

to leave her unusually long. An almost equally indifferent 
aunt is her only other senior relative, and other acquaintances 
are very few and very worldly and conventional. Thyrza— 
we do not admire Mrs. Martin’s choice of girls’ names, 
but even “Lesley” was better than “'Thyrza”—was blessed— 

the story reveals how nearly we might have said “ cursed ”— 
with a warm heart, intelligent mind and active body; but 
there was nothing to occupy them. She is cut off from work 
by sufficient wealth; from study, by a want of companions to 
emulate, or who might stimulate her to exertion; from domestic 
occupations, for she has only this father, who does not like to be 
looked after; from youthful pleasure, for pleasure cannot be 
pursued alone; even from exercise, as the carriage is always at 
her service. What could a warm-hearted, lonely girl do, under 
such circumstances, but fall in love and into trouble? How 
different and how much better it would be if women, like men, 
had either a profession or business of some sort to follow, except 
when they had property to manage. It would be impossible 
to describe better than Mrs. Martin does the loathsome weari- 
ness of the poor girl’s idle, objectless life; the heart-sickness 
of the loving but unloved and lonely young creature, 
beginning in hopefulness born of imagination and ignorance ; 
dulling down to ennui and indolence; rousing now and then to 
a noble longing for higher and better things, and again breaking 
into feverish rebellion against circumstances ; and finally, rushing 
recklessly into the excitement of a love, which revealed the 
only way of escape from solitude and self. In the conception 
and working-out of Thyrza’s character, Mrs. Herbert Martin 
surpasses far the success she attained in her former book. 
The following passage may be taken as her text, and the sad 
story an enlargement upon it :— 

“ Thyrza did not indeed know what the desire that always vaguely 
haunted her was in reality—the longing for ‘more life and fuller ’— 
anything but this poor thing which was offered to her—pleasure that 
did not last, and pain that had no reason and no name. But sweet- 
ness unknown, and the inevitable bitterness that accompanies that 
sweetness of the fruit of knowledge, were all yet tocome. Life will 
not stay in the shallows, it rushes on to the rocks, and at last to the 
ocean, which swallows all up in its great calm.’’ 

Thyrza is exceedingly lovable, and engages all our compassion 

A shy, diffident girl, with a true and passionate nature, and 
principle which becomes even most apparent where her con- 
duct most fails, she takes the reader captive, and enables him to 
see all her difficulties, to enter into her temptations, to forgive 
all her shortcomings, and to share her restored, or rather her 
new-born happiness, to be angry and indignant with her crueb 
friends, to sympathise with her wicked lover, and to rejoice for her, 
if not exactly with her, when the somewhat dull and heavy young 
man whom she loves, comes, in the end, to the front, and carries off 
the prize. The unity of the story is admirably preserved ; itis a 
single picture anda very life-like one, not disturbed by any figures 
except those necessary to illustrate Thyrza’s development; and 
these group themselves around her, though varying their posi- 
tions and relative distances, from first to last. As a work of 
art, indeed, For a Dream’s Sake is a great advance on Bonnie 
Lesley, in which story all the figures but the central one retire 
when the play is but half over, and completely new dramatis 
persone take possession of the stage. 

Nevertheless, the very unity of the work involves a want of 
variety. The girl’s history is a sad one, and as the interest is 
concentrated on her, it follows that the story is sad, and that 
the interest is solitary, and therefore narrow. With the exception 
of Thyrza, we care nothing for any person of the story, unless it 
be for the kind-hearted public singer, Madame Rémondi, whose 
part, though important, is brief ; or for the old blind lady, Mrs. 
Carr, whose sympathy sweetens for a time poor Thyrza’s bitter 
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cup. Noel, the hero, as we have intimated, we do not care 
for; he is true and faithful, and goes about the novel with a 
weight of sorrow that oppresses our spirits, and perhaps excites 
our sympathy, but scarcely our love; he is decidedly preachy 
and inclined to be morose, and he leaves Thyrza to the salutary 
discipline of time and sorrow with a wisdom that is hardly tender. 
Next to the almost entire absence of interest in any character 
except the heroine’s, the weak point of the book is the theory 
which Mrs. Martin expounds of Thyrza’s experiences. In- 
stead of making her get over her first passionate, girlish love for 
her singing-master, which was perfectly natural and perfectly 
real, she tells us that she had in reality never loved Castelli. 
If we were bound to believe this, it would lower our estimate of 
Thyrza and weaken our interest in the romance of her life; but 
it is clearly a mistaken opinion of the authoress as to the facts, 
and it seems to have been formed from an unconscious desire to 
make the poetical title of the book appropriate. During the 
heroine’s sad term of probation, she is made to open, by accident, 
a volume of poetry, at some verses of which the burden is, “ For 
a dream’s sake,”— 
‘*T hang my harp upon a tree, 
A weeping willow in a lake ; 
I hang my silenced harp there, wrung and snapt 
For a dream’s sake.” 

We confess to some surprise that Thyrza’s taste should have 
been much taken with the verses, for she was not without a 
sense of humour, and she could not but have been reminded by 
the words “in a lake’’—clearly introduced only for the sake of 
the rhyme—of those now celebrated words, “on a log,” in Mrs. 
Leo Hunter’s “ ode to an expiring frog ;” and we are surprised, 
too, at Thyrza’s almost Bidder-like memory, for on closing the 
book and being questioned by her old blind friend as to her 
studies, we find that she repeated fluently the whole poem, 
after that one brief glance. But before her blind friend spoke,— 

“Thyrza stood quite still, and at the first she almost smiled at the 
strange appropriateness there seemed to her in the melancholy, 
morbid, musical little poem to the state of her own mind. Then her 
heart contracted, and irresistible tears followed the half-smile. ‘For 
a dream’s sake!’ yes—it was a dream—she knew it now. She had 
awakened ‘ comfortless, and worn, and old,’ for the sake of this mere 
chimeera of a foolish girl’s fancy,—the romance of an hour. She had 
not even the excuse of true, if misguided, love to plead, for she knew 
quite well, now that she had awaked, and was her sober self, that she 
had never really loved Castelli. He had caught her wandering fancy ; 
his gifts of person, of manner, all of which need the immediate pre- 
sence to make real, and which I have not been able to reproduce any 
more than Thyrza could now, so as to feel what had been the reason 
of her madness; his wonderfully beautiful voice, and the fascination 
which a passionate and eloquently expressed love must have over a 
sensitive girl’s nature, all these had made the false glamour which led 
her so far astray. Now to the dazzle and glamour had succeeded the 
chill mists of reality, and she knew that this had never been love. 
For this dream’s sake she had thrown away the best years of her life, 
and more than this her sweetest possession, the faith and tenderness 
of a fervent and unselfish affection. Noel, whose manly nature was 
worth all the other’s gifts ten times told—she had sacrificed him, too, 
to the delirious folly of a week! a week which had entailed years of 
useless regret.” 
We do not see it at all, and we feel that this view of her first 
love is a treachery to the true, though sinful love—faith- 
ful, literally, to death—death by a broken heart—of the 
devoted, handsome, young singing-master. Why should 
such a love have been unreal. and a dream? What coulda 
young girl want more to make it real than parity of years, 
every attraction of person, a glorious and fascinating talent, 
and, far above all these, utter and undoubted devotion of the 
heart? The discovery that he had deceived her might have 
broken her heart, or injured it so that it was long of cure, but 
why should it make her love unreal? This foolish fiction, with its 
transparent motive in a taking title, is a blot on the page which 
we regret; but defects notwithstanding, we heartily recommend 
the book, admiring as we do the principle, refinement, and 
insight which distinguish Mrs. Herbert Martin’s stories. 





THE PAROUSIA.* 
[FIRST NOTICE.} 
Ir is with great pleasure that we introduce this work to the 
notice of our readers. It is an attempt to subject the Eschato- 
logy of the New Testament—.e., its teaching as to the final issues 
of Revelation—to a critical examination. This we consider to be 
one of the two questions which, at the present day, urgently de- 
mand a most careful investigation on the part of theologians—the 
other being its doctrine of the final condition of the wicked—for 
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the popular ideas which are prevalent on the first of these sub. 
jects metamorphose a large portion of its teaching into ap 
inexplicable riddle, involving a system of non-natural interpreta. 
tion which, if applied to any other book, would deprive it of all 
certain meaning. Nor do we know a single theological work 
which treats this question in a manner which, in our judgment, 
ought to be satisfactory to an earnest and impartial inquirer, The 
result of this is thatit has become one which occasions deep auxiety 
to thoughtful minds, and a vantage-ground from which unbelief 
directs its attacks on Christianity. The work before us is one 
of unquestionable ability, and we have perused it with deép 
interest. With many of its principles, and with no inconsiderable 
number of its criticisms, we agree; from others, we emphatically 
dissent. Many of its positions are simply startling. Still, with 
all its defects, we think it a valuable addition to the literature of 
the subject. Our notice of it must be very incomplete, for it 
discusses with more or less fullness nearly every passage in the 
New Testament which bears on its Eschatology. 

The chief positions of the work admit of being briefly set 
before the reader. The author argues with great force 
that our Lord declared that his coming in his king. 
dom would take place during the lifetime of the genera. 
tion which heard his words; and that this Parousia of his 
was coincident with the destruction of Jerusalem, in A.)), 
70,—an event which brought the Old-Testament Dispensation 
to a termination. Further, that according to the testimony of 
every writing in the New Testament, the entire Apostolic 
Church considered this Parousia as imminent, that they looked 
on it as the realisation of all their hopes, and that their great 
fear was lest they should be excluded by death from a par. 
ticipation in its blessings. Also, according to the author's 


views, the Parousia of the New Testament is a single, definite _ 


event, viz., the presence of our Lord in his human personality ; 
and that to speak of it as a spiritual presence, or a coming in 
the events of history, is to assign to it a meaning wholly 
different from the one intended by the sacred writers. No less 
opposed is he to the idea, so widely adopted by commentators, 
that it admits of being viewed as realised from time to time in 
a lower or partial sense in certain great catastrophes of history, 
but that it will receive its complete realisation in a personal 
coming of Christ at the end of the present Dispensation. The 
author has nowhere laid down his own theory of Inspiration, 
but one of a very decided character (which we think erroneous) 
colours the reasonings of the entire work. In conformity withit, 
and we may say in consequence of it, he maintains that it is impos- 
sible that the Apostolic Church could have been mistaken in 
its anticipations of the speedy coming of our Lord and of 
its realisation within a short interval of all blessings which are 
spoken of in connection with it, and he lays down in very strong 
language that the contrary opinion is subversive of the claims 
of the Apostles to be received as authoritative teachers of the 
truths of Christianity. This brings us to the startling positions 
of the book. Assuming the truth of the above points, the author 
proceeds to lay down that the Second Coming of Christ in his 
human personality is not a future, but a past event, and that it 
was coincident with the destruction of Jerusalem; that at that 
period of time, all the dead saints were raised, and all the living 
ones changed, and caught up to meet the Lord in the air, and 
that the judgment on the wicked actually took place. Further, 
as all the events which then occurred constitute the great 
victory of Christ over his enemies, he has already, in conformity 
with the assertion of St. Paul, resigned his Messianic kingdom 
(which he seems to consider to form a part of the Jewish Dis- 
pensation) to the Father; and God has “become all in 
all,’”—of which, if we understand him rightly, the present state 
of the Church is the realisation. The author is fully aware 
that to these positions an objection may be adduced, 
which most people will pronounce conclusive,—viz., that 
these most stupendous events have not left a single trace 
in the history of the past. To this he has a ready answer,— 
that the Parousia, the Resurrection, the Judgment, &c., are 
events which have taken place in the invisible world. If he is 
asked on what grounds we can believe that such events as these 
can have taken place, without one single thing which has 
occurred on the visible sphere proving that they have, his 
answer is, that our Lord and his Apostles have distinctly 
affirmed that they would happen in connection with his 
Parousia, that this Parousia was to occur during the life-time 
of the existing generation, and that the exact fulfilment of our 
Lord’s predictions respecting the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
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the divine judgments which were to be poured out on the 
apostate Jewish nation—events which have indubitably taken 

Jace on the visible sphere of things—are a sufficient guarantee 
of the fulfilment of the remainder; and consequently, that 
these events, respecting which history is silent, have taken place 
jn the “ Unseen World.” Such is the author’s theory. 

We anticipate that our readers will wonder how we can 

k in strong commendation of the work which contains such 
incredible positions. Nevertheless, our commendation is given 
in all sincerity; we think many of its conclusions unanswer- 
able, and that the whole work, even where we dissent from its 
conclusions, is argued with great logical power. 

We shall now, as far as our space will permit, notice a few of 
its most important positions. We consider that the author has 
the Synoptic Gospels, our Lord declared that a Parousia,—or mani- 
festation of his presence,—would take place during the lifetime of 
the existing generation ; and we concur with him in the opinion 
afforded the strongest proof that, according to the affirmations of 
that the habitual rendering of such expressions as “ Suvrsaése rod 
diavoc,” &c., in our Version, by the “end of the world,” in- 
stead of, what they manifestly mean the “end of the age,” 
or dispensation, has involved the whole subject in hopeless 
confusion. We are anxious to see whether those who are 
engaged in the Revision of the New Testament will have 
the courage to make this necessary correction, for its absence 
will greatly shake our faith in the value of the Revisers’ 
labours. We think also that he has successfully made out that 
expressions such as “the last times,” “the end,’ and other 
kindred ones, which so frequently occur in the New Testa- 
ment were, for the most part, intended to refer not to 
¢he end of the world, but to the last period of the Jewish 
Dispensation. It will be impossible for us to put the 
reader in possession of the mass of evidence by which these 
positions are supported. We must content ourselves with giving 
a few brief illustrations of the author's line of reasoning. Both 
John the Baptist and our Lord commenced their respective 
ministries by the proclamation that “the Kingdom of Heaven 
was at hand.” Such a declaration must have been intended to 
convey a definite meaning to those to whom it was addressed. As 
all these persons were eagerly expecting the speedy manifestation 
of the Kingdom of the Messiah, to them these words could have 
conveyed only one meaning,—that this Messianic kingdom was 
going to be immediately set up. This idea runs throughout 
the whole of the Synoptic Gospels, the contents of which may 
be briefly described as an explanation of its nature, an enuncia- 
tion of its laws, and a correction of the popular errors which were 
entertained respecting it, united to an account of those actions 
of our Lord which, in tke opinion of the writers, established his 
claim to be its King. This character he directly claimed at the 
termination of his ministry, and his doing so was the ground 
on which he was condemned by the authorities of the Jewish 
nation, whom, while in the act of condemning him, he assured 
that, “from that time” (a@x’ a&prs,—not “hereafter,” as in our 
Version), “they should see him sitting at the right hand of 
power, and coming in the clouds of heaven,” these words could 
have been only understood by those that heard him as affirm- 
ing a Parousia of some kind, which his adversaries would live 
to behold. So completely does the idea of this kingdom 
underlie the New Testament that Christianity may be correctly 

described as the proclamation of a kingdom, rather than the 
institution of a religion, or, to adopt the words of St. Mark, it 
is“the Gospel of the Kingdom.”’ Taking therefore, the Gospels 
as a whole, we fully concur with the author that the only 
natural meaning which the hearers of our Lord could attach to 
his teaching, was that the Kingdom of Heaven was going to be 
set up as a visible institution within a short interval of time. 
Our space will only allow us to adduce one or two striking 
proofs of this position. All three Synoptics concur in affirming 
that six days before Christ’s Transfiguration, our Lord made the 
following solemn affirmation :—“ Verily I say unto you, There be 
some standing here, which shall not taste of death, till they see 
the Son of man coming in his kingdom,” or, as St. Mark has 
it, “ till they have seen the kingdom of God come with power.” 
This, and other kindred declarations which are scattered 
throughout the Gospels, such as, “ Verily, I say unto you, ye 
shall not have gone over the cities of Israel until the Son of 
Man be come,” the author truly argues, could only have con- 
veyed to those to whom they were addressed the idea that the 
Son of man would come in his kingdom during the life-time 
of some of those who were then present; and we think 








that the last of them is a deliberate affirmation, that he 
would thus come before the greater part of tho:e who 
heard him would have passed away from this earthly scene. 
Several attempts have been made to get rid of the natural 
meaning of such language by referring it to the Transfiguration, 
which occurred six days afterwards. We have carefully weighed 
the reasons by which such an interpretation has been attempted 
to be supported, and we confess that we think them wholly 
unsatisfactory. Is it credible, we ask, that our Lord intro- 
duced such an announcement as that some of the persons then 
present would be alive to witness an event which was to occur 
only six days after, by a solemn, “ Verily, I say unto you?” But 
further, in no natural sense of the words did “the Son of man 
come in his kingdom,” or did “the kingdom of God come with 
power” at the Transfiguration; in fact, our Lord afterwards 
repeatedly spoke of the coming of the kingdom of God as an 
event yet future. The Transfiguration was in reality a very 
transient event, and our Lord deliberately rejected Peter's pro- 
posal to make it a permanent one. We by no means wish to 
deny that it was intended to be a foreshadowing of Christ’s future 
glories; but, to our mind, it is clear that in no event which 
occurred prior to his Resurrection can it be truly said that t/e 
Kingdom of God came with power. 

This leads us to notice an omission of the author, which we con- 
sider to have greatly vitiated his reasonings, and to be one of the 
causes which have led him to assume some of his most untenable 
positions. As we have already intimated, the idea of the 
Kingdom of God forms the centre’ of the entire teaching of the 
New Testament. With it that of the Parousia is so closely cor- 
related, that the meaning which attaches to the latter depends 
on that which is assigned to the former. It follows, therefore, 
that it is a necessary condition of a successful investigation of 
the doctrine of the Parousia, that it should be preceded by a rigid 
analysis of the meaning which the expression “ the Kingdom of 
Heaven” bears in the sacred writings. Yet this the author 
has entirely omitted to do, except in a brief appendix (of only 
nine pages), in the middle of his work, which is chiefly occupied 
in considering it in connection with the theocracy of the Old 
Testament. We are, therefore, left to gather the meaning 
which he assigns to this expression from his reasonings on 
particular portions of his subject. From these we are led to 
draw the conclusion that he almost invariably connects its 
manifestation with the local presence of our Lord’s human 
personality, which, in his view, constitutes the only Parousia, 
or presence of Christ after his earthly ministry, which is known to 
the writers of the New Testament. Consequently, according to his 
view, “ the kingdom of Heaven” denotes a state of things in the 
unseen world which has not yet been manifested on this visible 
sphere. From this view we strongly dissent. On the contrary, we 
maintain that the true conception of it is the visible Church, from 
its foundation on the day of Pentecost until that period arrives 
which is spoken of by St. Paul, when it shall have realised its 
ideal in the complete subjugation of all things to Jesus Christ, 
after the accomplishment of which the Son is to resign the 
Messianic kingdom to the Father. This great society has 
passed through several stages of development, and some are yet 
to come, one of the most important of the past being that great 
event, the complete destruction of the old Theocracy, which 
effected the final separation of Judaism from Christianity. 
These great crises in its historical development, we maintain, 
in opposition to the writer, are frequently designated in the New 
Testament as comings, or manifestations of this kingdom,—that 
above referred to being pre-eminently so. But the conception of 
the kingdom of Heaven is inseparably united with that of the 
person of its King ; and consequently, the mode of his “coming 
in his kingdom” can only be determined by the nature of its 
manifestation. We fully believe that the Son of man came in 
his kingdom at the destruction of Jerusalem, but not in his 
human personality ; and that that event realised his assertion 
that his enemies should see him-“ sitting at the right hand 
of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven.” It is evi- 
dent that a Parousia or manifested presence of Christ is 
spoken of in the New Testament Scriptures which does 
involve the local presence of his human personality. As this 
is a point of great importance in relation to the subject before 
us, we will refer to three unquestionable instances where 
such a Parousia is spoken of. According to St. Matthew's 
Gospel, our Lord made the following promise to his disciples, 
“Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them.” The fulfilment of this promise 
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certainly involved a Parousia of Christ. Similar, also, is 
another, recorded by the same evangelist,—* Lo; I am with you 
always, even to the end of the world;” or, as the author justly 
corrects the rendering, “age.” But even he must allow that the 
realisation of these promises of his presence do not involve local 
manifestations of the presence of Christ in his human personality. 
So, also, in the well known promise recorded in St. John’s Gospel : 
—“ If aman love me, he will keep my sayings, and my Father will 
love him; and we will come to him, and make our abode with 
him.” Here, again, it is simply impossible that a local Parousia 
can be the one intended. We consider, therefore, that the 
author’s neglect to ascertain the meaning of this expression by 
instituting a careful inquiry into the meaning which “the 
kingdom of God” bears in the New Testament is one of the 
fundamental errors of his work. His treatment of the dis- 
course on the Mount of Olives is a masterly one, but we must 
defer its consideration, and that of several important points to 
which we are desirous of calling the attention of our readers, to 
a second notice. 





Or the three great branches of the profession of the Art of 
healing, the greatest progress has, no doubt, been made of late 
in that of Surgery; but it is not, perhaps, too much to say that 
within the last quarter of a century the greatest reform has been 
effected in the least conspicuous but all-important domain of 
Nursing. Medicine, indeed, has not stood still, but its progress 
has been slow and uncertain. Itis a long time since a decoction 
of blind puppy seethed in the milk of a red cow was exhibited 
by the faculty in cases of croup, or the great toe of the left 
foot bored with a red-hot iron to yelieve affection of the spine ; 
but our modern physicians know actually little more of the 
nature and cause of many diseases, or of the nature and true 
method of their cure, than Hippocrates or Galen. But the 
Nursing of the present day is different, not in degree, 
but in nature, from the nursing of half a century ago. The 
ideal nurse of our fathers and mothers was presented, even 
if she was caricatured, in Mrs. Gamp and Betsey Prig; the 
nurse of our sons and daughters is portrayed in the novel of the 
day as a lady, possibly of gentle birth, devoted as a matter of 
course, but also highly skilled, highly educated, understanding 
much of the theory as well as of the practice of her profession, 
knowing as much about medicine as many a doctor, and as 
much about surgery as many a surgeon—qualified by thorough 
professional training to take her position at the bedside of 
the sick, and to supply the place of the physician or general 
practitioner during the twenty-three hours and three-quarters 
or thereabouts, that the “ doctor” is necessarily absent from the 
patient. 

Mr. Arthur Brinckman has given us a handy and most 
valuable little volume on the care of the sick, embodying not 
only his own experiences in various capacities, but that of 
many professional workers and writers on nursing. The work 
bears little trace of the hasty and “awkward” writing which 
the author seeks to excuse in his preface, on the ground of its 
“having been compiled just when he could snatch a few 
minutes ;” on the contrary, the matter is systematically and 
practically arranged. The first chapter, on the choice of 
lodgings, applies, of course, only to those who are to undergo 
an operation, and can decide where they will be laid up; the 
second, on disinfectants, is of universal application, and 
starting with the old maxim that “the best of all disin- 
fectants is plenty of fresh air,” proceeds to give some very 
good general advice with regard to the sick-room:—‘“If a 
chest, or table, or window rattles and shakes as you walk 
across the room, put something under the feet, or insert a peg 
at omee. 1.2.5 As soon as possible remove everything out of 
the room which is of no use in it, if the illness is likely to be a 
serious one. It must be done, of course, in such a way that the 
patient shall not be alarmed or annoyed; itis simply a matter of 
convenience, and a gaining of air which is all the better for him.” 
Theimportance of proper ventilation falls very naturally under this 
head :—* Every one knows,” says our author, who evidently 
possesses a keen sense of humour, “ that pure, fresh air is better 
for human beings than close, foul air; and yet it is perfectly 
astounding to notice, wherever one goes, how every effort is 
made to keep out fresh air, and to keep in the foul.” 

As regards practical suggestions, we think Miss Nightingale’s 
dictum that “ the safest atmosphere of all for a patient is a good 
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fire and an open window, excepting in extremes of temperature,” 
is excellent; but when this is not practicable, “ A piece of wooda 
few inches high, to fit in the whole length for the bottom sash to 
rest upon, keepsa little air coming into the room without adraught, 
and gives to the patient the look of the window being shut,” 
We have often seen this adopted in ordinary dwelling-rooms 
with most satisfactory results. Noises, small as well as ok 
are to be avoided as much as possible in the sick-room, on which 
point Mr. Brinckman says :—‘“ One has known a doctor pay his 
visit, enjoin the utmost quiet for his patient, and then leave the 
house with a bang of the street-door which shook it all over.” 
The plan of saving unnecessary knocks and rings at the front. 
door, as well as most unnecessary racings to and fro of the 
servants in the sick-house, by posting a little daily bulletin 
where it may be read by all who come to the hall-door, ig 
excellent and most practical, and marked, like so many of the 
author’s other suggestions, by a thoughtful consideration for 
others, as well as for the patient himself. 

But there is one order of persons connected with the 
sick that Mr. Brinckman cannot away with. Having pre. 
pared the hall-door bulletin partly with a view of keeping 
Visitors out of the house, he has invented a special form 
of medical certificate to keep them out of the sick-room, 
as soon as they have effected an entrance within the first 
parallels at the hall-door. Once in the room, he has pre 
pared three tables de rigueur, one at each side and one at the 
foot of the bed, to keep them from the patient, and he instructs 
the nurse to occupy the only available chair in the room with a 
basin of beef-tea or a roll of bandages, so that the visitor shall 
not be tempted to prolong his or her visit by the luxury of 
being able to sit down. “The object of the visit should 
simply be to vary the monotony of the life in the sick- 
room, and the patient should always feel cheered, and 
not tired, after the visit.” And certainly the kind of 
visitor contemplated, and experienced by Mr. Brinckman is not 
of the cheering sort! The visitor late at night who informed the 
nervous patient of the sinking of the ‘ Princess Alice,’ with full 
details; the visitor who “ wonders why Dr. does not give 
you this thing, instead of that ;” the visitor who speaks to the 
patient as if the illness was a distinct punishment for some 
grievous sin, and who writes to him next day to say, “ How 
grieved and shocked I am to find you in this condition. I bid 
you reflect in time,” &., “and I hope you will prayerfully 
study this little book which I send you,’—must all be as 
bad, or nearly so, as the “ preaching visitor,” whom Mr. Brinck- 
man especially objects to, and regarding whom he says, with 
true professional instinct,—* If there is to be any preaching, let 
it be done by the clergyman.” Ou the same subject he says :— 

“ Some visitors seem preternaturally grave, some come in looking 
nervous, some take their leave so abruptly (always a mistake), some 
seem so artificial in their brightness, some talk to the patient as if he 
or she was a little child of five years old!...... T have seen a 
nurse raise the clothes, look at and feel the feet, and say, ‘ Yes, ma’am, 
his legs are dead already !’ Sometimes sick people can hear, though 
they can make no sign to show that they can hear. A lady writes to 
me,—‘I was often pained and annoyed by friends talking over me. 
Some would say, “She cannot live long!” “ The doctor says she can- 
not live the day!”’”’ 

Certainly, no outworks can be made too strong to keep out such 
visitors as these ! 

With regard to Servants, Mr. Brinckman has some good 
remarks, and in a chapter devoted to the Patient himself he 
tells us a good deal that is of practical interest regarding his 
general treatment. THe also tells us, as a curious fact, the 
result of observation that in public hospitals the male patients are 
much the most patient and the most grateful, while women shine 
most in the privacy of their own houses. In a chapter on the 
Nurse,—the superiority of whose professional care over the 
unskilled tending of the most loving of hands he vindicates fairly 
and decidedly, he insists over and over again on the extreme 
cleanness and neatness, and even smartness, which are to be 
maintained, not only in the bed, the vessels, and furniture of the 
sick-room, but also in the person of the nurse herself. Nothing 
can be better than the following :— 

“The nurse ought to have a washing-stand all to herself in every 
sick-room, and the more she washes her hands at it, whether they 
want it or not, the more the patient will be edified. Everything 
should be clean about the cap, everything clean about the dress, but 
the nice effect of it all may be spoiled by the one black finger-ail 
that rests on the saucer. The cleaner the nurse, the cleaner the 
patient will be.” 

As long as the objects of the Charity Organisation Society are 
so persistently misunderstood, we fear the following suggestion 
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has very little chance of being carried into effect, although it is 
by no means as impracticable as it may seem :— 

“Have a Central Office,—say at Charing Cross. Let every 
Institution send a list of names of their nurses at home, and fit 
to start for cases. Let the list come in by ten a.m. every morn- 

. Much time would be saved. The name of the nurse und 

institution, and nature of case given; the message could be sent at 
once to the institution, or a reply sent, if all nurses of that establish- 
ment were engaged. People in the country, and London, too, often 
do not know where to send when they want a nurse ; and their doctor 
jg as often unsuccessful when he writes for one. If the various institu- 
tions could meet and discuss it, I think the plan would work admirably. 
Medical men, too, cannot always get the nurse they want for a par- 
ticular case, but know of another nurse equally good in the same line, 
who nursed a case they saw in consultation; they could find out in a 
moment at this Central Office if she were engaged or not.” 
Achapter on “The Doctor,” and one on “ The Clergyman,” 
eall for no special remark, beyond that they are written in a 
spirit of fairness and discretion which tells of large experience. 
We have no desire to carp at the few points upon which we 
differ from Mr. Brinckman, for we cannot but think that most 
of those who minister by the bed-side of the sick might study 
his remarks on their position and their duties with advantage. 

The concluding chapters of the book, “On the Intermediate 
State,” and “ Love beyond the Grave,” we are glad to be able to 
pass over without notice. They have nothing to do with 
nursing, and we only regret that they have been published by 
Mr. Brinckman in the present volume, inasmuch as they may 
offend many of those who go about seeking for theological 
offence, and who may fall foul of these chapters, instead of paying 
attention to what all will regard as the practical and valuable 
portion of the book. We are not sure, too, that a chapter on the 
treatment of the body “ After Death ” is completely appropriate 
ina work like the present. It is not only calculated to shock any 
anxious watcher who should turn to the book for advice in the 
case of a dearly-loved sufferer, but it is in itself somewhat fan- 
tastic, as wellaslugubrious. Indeed, the tone of the whole book is 
rather calculated to give the reader an idea that death, and not 
recovery, is the end of all nursing, and it is not until we had 
learned the nature of the author’s official nursing work that we 
easily understood this. Mr. Brinckman is chaplain toa hospital 
where only those who are “ very ill or dying” are admitted, and 
few of the patients, we presume, leave its walls alive. We 
have no doubt at all of the value of St. Agnes’ Hospital as 
a charity, but we can quite understand why the visiting Chap- 
lain should have a somewhat lugubrious impression of hospital 
work, The author’s experiences, however, are by no means con- 
fined to this peculiar institution, and he gives us in his book a 
very good chapter on hospitals in general. Indeed this par- 
ticular chapter is full of excellent suggestions, and space alone 
prevents our dilating upon a subject which is well deserving of 
an article to itself. 


MATTHEW DAVENPORT HILL.* 

Coteripe£, in planning the arrangement of the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana, proposed that the part allotted to history should 
be written in the form of biographies of the great mcn—the 
men who had made the history—of the successive periods to be 
treated of. To make any history exhaustive and complete, if 
written on such a plan, it would indeed be necessary to enlarge 
the scope of the particular biography, and make it include the 
“times’’ as well as the “life” of the man; for it must be admitted 
that a large part of history has been made, not merely by the few 
great men whose names and whose acts stand out as imperishable 
monuments and landmarks of the history of their nation or race, 
but also in great part by the united acts and conflicts and suffer- 
ings of a multitude whose personality and whose individual share 
in the work are utterly unknown. Still there was much truth and 
force in this suggestion of Coleridge, and it is not possible to 
read this life of Mr. Matthew Davenport Hill without seeing 
how really he made a part of the history of his time, and how 
truly his biography is the record of that history. In all those 
things which it is now usual to sum up under the name of 
“social science ’’—education, civil and religious liberty, law 
reform, reformation of criminals, temperance, co-operation—he 
did much, and in some of them at least, more than any other 
man, to originate, to promote, and to direct those great and 
sustained efforts of our generation which have been, and are, 
bearing so much fruit, not only in our own country, but in 
Europe and in America. 








* The Recorder of Birmingham: a Memoir of Matthew Davenport Hill. With 
Selections from his Correspondence. By his Daughters, Rosamond and Florence 
Davenport Hill. London: Macmillan and Co. 1878. 








Matthew Davenport Hill was born in Birmingham, in August, 
1792. His family was of that middle-class which possesses 
family traditions, claiming connection through his grandmother, 
whose name was Symonds, with John Hampden, and through 
his grandfather, with Butler, the author of Hudibras; and those 
who remember the brilliancy of his wit and the geniality of his 
humour will say that he was no unworthy representative of the 
one, while the graver admirers of his love of justice and freedom, 
and his chivalrous devotion of himself in the battle with oppres- 
sion and wrong, will declare that his name may be not unfitly 
coupled with that of the other. 

Matthew’s father, Thomas Wright Hill, was a friend of Dr. 
Priestley, as well as a member of his congregation, a lover of 
speculative inquiry, and a man of strong, liberal convictions. 
He opened a boys’ school at Hill-Top, near Birmingham, in 
1803, and, at the age of twelve, Matthew was himself a teacher 
in the school, and there he and his brothers, especially Rowland— 
since known as the man to whom we owe the Penny Postage—con- 
tinued to work with and for their father for several years. Though 
his health was then, as always through life, weak, his work was 
unintermitting, and the journals of the youth show the resolu- 
tion with which he carried forward his own education, and the 
high standard, moral no less than intellectual, at which he 
aimed. Even then, not merely work, or “ duty” as most men 
understand the word, but something “ for the good of society,” 
was what he held himself bound to do. He became a member 
of a mutual-instruction society and a debating society, and a 
contributor of political articles to a local newspaper; but from 
childhood he had aspired to the career of the Bar, and in 1814 
he was entered at Lincoln’s Inn, with the assent, though not 
the approval, of his parents, and with the pity, if not the scorn, 
of his neighbours, who had never yet known an instance of 
such presumption in the town of Birmingham. He continued 
his occupation of schoolmaster for some time longer, but 
finally quitted his father’s house for London in 1818, 
and was called to the Bar in the following year. A 
fortnight earlier he had married Miss Margaret Buck- 
nall, a lady of considerable acquirements and abilities, and 
who, during nearly fifty years of reciprocal affection and 
sympathy, “ ministered” (in his own words) “to his comfort, 
and nobly sustained him in his moments of trial,—moments of 
no infrequent occurrence.” He had, indeed, a hard struggle to 
carry on for many years, though he eventually attained to a 
lucrative practice. Like other young lawyers in like circum- 
stances, he eked out his income by reporting and writing fcr 
newspapers and magazines. He writes to Miss Bucknall with 
delight when he has earned a guinea by twelve hours’ reporting 
for the Herald, and tells her that he should be content with -- 
but sees no prospect of getting—£200 a year. He joined the 
Midland Circuit, of which he eventually became the leader. 
His earliest practice was in defending persons charged with 
political offences. His “maiden brief” (of which he gave a 
graphic and amusing account in Knight’s Quarterly Magazine) 
arose out of the Manchester “ massacre ;” and on his first circuit 
he was employed in the defence of Major Cartright, prosecuted 
and convicted, with others, for what in fact was a protest against 
the absurdity of leaving the large towns unrepresented in Par- 
liament. But his practice soon became more varied,—civil, 
criminal, and even Chancery business came to him; he had the 
lead in one department for Privy-Council causes; and his prac- 
tice was extensive before Parliamentary Committees, and in 
appeals to the House of Lords and the Judicial Committee of 
Council. From an able lawyer and advocate he became a great 
law reformer ; and if he had continued in the House of Com- 
mons—he sat for Hull in the first Reformed Parliament, but 
having lost his seat at the general election of 1834, refused all 
subsequent invitations from various constituencies—his popu- 
lar reputation and his official rewards would have been 
more, though the real work which he did could hardly 
have been so noble and so_ great. As it was, he 
became the first Recorder of his native town; and for the 
next twenty-seven years his Charges to the Grand Juries 
of the Birmingham Sessions were a series of calm and philo- 
sophical, yet not less practical than original, discourses on the 
administration of justice and the treatment of criminals, which 
were listened to with respect by the country and the Legislature. 
In 1851, Mr. Hill was appointed Commissioner of Bankruptcy 
for the Bristol District, an office which then ranked with the 
Judgeships of the Superior Courts; and there his judgments 
carried unusual weight, so that Lord Justice Knight Bruce said, 
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*T don’t know how it is, Hill, but we can’t manage to upset any 
of your decisions.” To which Hill replied :—“ I do my best to 
give you a chance; I always try to be right.” His health 
required retirement from the anxieties and exertions of 
the Bar, which were, indeed, greater to him than to most men, 
from the singular way in which he always threw himself into 
the cause of his client, and he was glad to exchange the 
whirl of London life for the quiet of a country-house, within 
reach of his work at Bristol. There are many memories, grave 
and gay, among his surviving friends of that pleasant home at 
Heath House, where he finally settled, and where he died, in his 
eightieth year, in June, 1872. A lady, who knew that happy home 
well, tells us that there was no house like it for family affection, 
united with light-hearted fun, of which Mr. Hill was himself 
the centre and life; the ragged-school children, who came there 
to yearly festivals, could tell the same story; while there, too, 
the most serious and important plans for the reformation of 
criminals, and for promoting the welfare of the weak, the 
struggling, or the erring, wherever found, were discussed and 
arranged with the supporters of any such social movement. 

To form any adequate notion of the moral and mental power 
of Mr. Hill, and of the work which he actually did, the reader 
must study for himself in this biography the picture of the 
many-sided mind of which we can here give the merest sketch. 
He anticipated by some years the reforms in school-education 
which have made the name of Arnold famous; and one of the 
objects of the founders of the London University was to carry 
out his principles and practice. To Hill, more than to Lord 
Brougham, was due the great success of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, though he always insisted 
that the name of his friend Charles Knight should be 
placed before his own among the promoters of that work. 
Various important questions in law and law reform were 
made clear by him, in the Courts or in Parliament; but his 
name will chiefly be known for his rather doubtful doctrine 
that the repression of crime must be effected by the reformation 
of criminals, and that such reformation is the proper and direct 
object of judicial punishment, and not either retribution or 
warning to others, however useful the indirect action of the 
last may be. But if he was thus, above all, a philanthropist, 
there was nothing weak in his benevolence. He main- 
tained that nothing less than the complete reformation of 
the criminal should be accepted, and sternly opposed the prac- 
tice of pardoning criminals because their health was being sacri- 
ficed by their punishment, saying that not only in the Army and 
Navy, but in every honest industry, men had to die from over- 
work, and why should the criminal be more favoured ? The Eng- 
lish, Irish, French, and German systems of industrial schools and 
reformatories, prison discipline, &c., and convict reformatories, 
in all of which Mr. Hill took an active, and often an originating 
part, are fully described in the volume before us. So are the 
temperance and co-operative movements, in which, and in many 
kindred subjects of social progress, the advice or aid of Mr. 
Hill was always wise and judicious, as well as sympathising and 
zealous. Mr, Hill’sdaughters and biographers habitually assisted 
him —as we know, though they nowhere mention it—in his 
great and unintermitting work in all these directions; and the 
masterly way in which they have given the whole story of each 
social movement down to the present time, and not merely their 
father’s share in it, shows that their filial services were of a 
more intelligent and sympathetic character than those by which 
Milton’s daughters lightened his labours, by reading him books 
of which they knew the words, but not the meaning. We can- 
not, indeed, praise too highly the execution of this worthy 
memorial of a worthy father. It must have required no mean 
skill and care to arrange, in the lucid order which this volume 
exhibits, the many and intermingled skeins of thought and 
action which make up their father’s life. 

In conclusion, we will add a saying of Mr. Hill, characteristic 
of the man, which the present writer heard from his own lips :— 
“Never neglect to make a child happy; it is not always pos- 
sible, by whatever you do, to make a man or woman happy; 
but to a child you can always give happiness; never forget it.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Aunt Judy’s Magazine.—May and June Numbers. (George Bell 
and Sons.)—These are particularly interesting numbers. We are 
unable to criticise the nautical details and phraseology in Mrs. Ewing’s 





es 


these matters ; but the clearing-out of dock and the storms are 
described with great spirit; and there is, again, much humour ang 
pathos exhibited by a group of Irish sailors, one of whom proudly 
reveals a cross, “ illigantly ’’ tattooed on his back. “They all Say 80 
that see it;” sighed Pat, tucking his shirt in again, “and that'll bei 
sowl but meself,—worse luck !’’ Our readers will be relieved to hear 
that the little hero meets with some exceptionally kind officers and 
sailors, and that another interesting young hero is added. In “ Mother 
Molly,” the midnight flitting of the frightened inhabitants of Plymouth 
on the approach of the French is most picturesquely described; ang 
the ascent of those with whom we are concerned to the bree 
heights of Dartmoor, up the glen of the Torry, arouses all one’s long. 
ing for the real country. The “Donkey Rides round Cairo’ are 
enlivened by a curious personal experience of the writer in the Metro. 
political Christian Cathedral of Cairo, after the death of a beloved 
Patriarch, or Archbishop. The report of the Children’s Hospital, 
Great Ormond Street, for May, is peculiarly interesting and touching, 

A Memoir of the Rev. J. Russell. By the Author of “Dartmooy 
Days.” (Bentley.)—Some readers will probably be as much gur. 
prised to read this heading as the present writer was when, coming 
to the end of the volume, he found that Mr. Russell, of whom he 
knew only by general report, is alive. Writing memoirs of the living 
is a practice not exactly without precedent. It is done in the case of 
very distinguished persons whose lives are already acknowledged 
subjects of criticism, Mr. Russell, doubtless, is so distinguished in 
his own line (which, as some of our readers may need to be informed, 
is that of hunting), that he has reached this somewhat perilous emin- 
ence. The writer, however, confines himself to the “outdoor life” 
of his subject, and so avoids both personal matters and the burning 
questions of theology. These latter, indeed, would in any case occupy but 
a small space in a memoir of Mr. Russell, unless we are to except 
the one important question on which, indeed, the biographer touches, 
the propriety of the sporting clergyman. The author’s views on this 
point differ somewhat from those commonly accepted. He would 
probably allow that the type which he so admires must always be 
extremely exceptional, and that it would be a quite intolerable state 
of things if every parson, or even if a large proportion of parsons, 
were to follow the example of his subject, much more that of the 
famous Mr. Froude, of Knowstone. The book, in fact, is, in the main, 
a book about hunting,—hunting of deer, foxes, and otters, and the 
grouping of the incidents, which the writer knows so well how to de- 
scribe, around the vigorous personality of Mr. Russell makes them the 
more interesting. And if this gentleman does not object to figuré as 
the “ hunting priest,” who is to object ? Some will think his figurea 
pleasing relief from the too obtrusive ecclesiasticism which the clergy 
are now apt to affect. 

Religious Strife in British History. By the Hon. Albert Canning. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.)—The author desires apparently to illustrate 
the truth of Christ’s words, “‘I came not to send peace, but a sword,’” 
from the history of our own country, which, from the reign of Henry 
VIII. down to the last century, has been at times violently agitated 
by religious discords. Just as Christianity introduced into the world 
a new element of strife, so did the Reformation into England. The 
Protestant has been as fierce a bigot as the Catholic, and the Non- 
conformist as the Anglican Churchman. Al] religious denominations, 
in fact, have been alike intolerant, although, at the present happy 
time, they are “more guided and influenced by the principles of 
their common faith than at any former period of Christian history.” 
This may be so, but we are afraid that under the stimulus of suffi- 
ciently powerful motives, and the apprehension of serious dangers to 
safety and order, we might suddenly become as bitterly intolerant as 
our forefathers. Of course, on certain matters there has been, 
so to say, a change of front, and neither Catholics nor Protestants can 
be quite impervious to those tendencies of the present age which are 
so hostile to the old notion of the intimate connection between the 
salvation of the soul and some particular dogmatic belief. How these 
tendencies grow up, and whether they are strong enough to preclude 
a return of the bitter religious strifes of former days, is a question the 
author does not discuss. His book traverses very familiar ground, 
and as far as we see, there is really nothing new in it. Everybody 
knows that Catholics and Protestants persecuted each other when they 
got the opportunity, and that it is only within our own time that 
there has been anything like a compromise between them. Every- 
body, too, probably understands that such persecution is contrary to 
the true spirit of Christianity. The book is chiefly made up of ex- 
tracts from well-known writers, among whom Scott and Macaulay 
are laid under particularly heavy contributions. 

The Science Index: a Monthly Guide to the Contents of the Scientific 
Periodicals. By A. Hildebrandt. (Manchester.)—This monthly 
periodical is an enterprise which ovght to be known to every man of 
science, if not to every man of business and letters. Dr. Hildebrandt 
undertakes to compile every month a complete consolidated index to 
forty or fifty of the principal weekly scientific papers, reviews, and 
some of the daily papers, including the Times. Thus a person in- 
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under the proper subject-heading, and he will have references at once 


to almost the whole ephemeral literature published during the month 
on that subject. If Clocks be the subject of interest, we look under 
the title “ Horology,” and learn that the Journal of Applied Science for 
February had a description of a new alarm-clock ; that the Engineer 
of February 14th treated of the self-luminous clock, and also of 
synchronising clocks by Greenwich time ; that the Scientific American 
described an improved attachment to a stem-winder; and so forth. 
The Index, although to a large extent scientific, is not exclusively so, 
and all kinds of matters of general public interest are minutely 
indexed. Thus, under “Capital and Labour,” “Public Works,”’ 
“Museums and Libraries,” ‘“ Legal,’’ “Geographical Discoveries,” 
“Societies,’’ and countless other headings, we find a fund of infor- 
mation opened up to the inquirer. The feults of the two numbers as 
yet issued are faults of detail, which can easily be remedied in future 
jssues. The general idea and form of the index are just what is wanted 
to enable us to cope with the ever increasing mass of periodical 
literature, and it isto be hoped that Dr. Hildebrandt will meet with 
sufficient support to enable him to go on improving and extending 
his really wonderful and invaluable enterprise. 

Dickens's Dictionary of London. (C. Dickens.)—This will prove a 
handy book, not only to visitors to, but to residents, in the metropolis. 
As an example of the scope and variety of its contents, information 
js given on the same page as to the whereabouts of “ opium-dens,”’ 
and where the best oysters are to be had. The addresses of the pub- 
lishing offices of the daily and weekly newspapers, lists of cab, 
omnibus, and train fares, and the prices of admission to the various 
parts of the different theatres, are also given. 

We have received English Analyses of French Plays, now being 
represented at the Gaiety Theatre by the Comédie Francaise (Figaro 
Office). The analyses, which are concise, will afford the spectator 
unacquainted with the French language a clue to what is proceeding 
on the stage, and so assist him in following both the dialogue and the 
action. 

Among magazines and serials for June we have received No. 2 
of Gosvenor Notes and No. 5 of Academy Notes, edited by Henry 
Blackburn (Chatto and Windus), being continuations of the two handy 
and useful series of illustrated art catalogues issued by that firm.— 
No. 14 of the new series of Tales from Blackwood, containing “The 
Lost Secret of the Cocos Group,” “ The Two Mrs. Scudamores;’’ and 
“Bates’s Tour.—Chambers’s Journal—The Sunday Magazine.— 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 

New Epitions.—We have received second editions of Gaddings 
with a Primitive People, by Mr. Bailie Grohman, 2 vols. (Remington 
and Co.), a book of which we spoke very favourably when it first ap- 
peared; and also of Miss Veley’s very clever and amusing novel, 
For Percival (Smith, Elder, and Co.), a book reviewed at length in 

these columns a few months ago. 

Messrs. De la Rue and Co.’s “ Improved Pocket Chess-board, with 
Chessmen complete,’’ appears in a somewhat more perfect form than 
before, the dies for the chessmen having been improved and the edges 
of the cards more sharply cut. These chess-boards, which are very 
neat and pretty, are the only convenient ones for “correspondence ” 
games. If used for play in travelling, two are required, in order to 
make the game equally clear to both players. 
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Tyndall (J.), Fragments of Science, 6th edition, .(Longmans) 16/0 
Wilford (F.), Vantage-Ground, &c., er 8vo (Masters) 4/6 


MR. STREETER, 
























sveeeeefMasters) 4/0 
(Charchill) 15/0 
.(M. Ward) 26 
Stoughton) 3/6 
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DPtmMonps. 
NEW BOND STREET, 
JEWELLERY. LONDON. 





Wy AtcueEs. ORIGINATOR axp SOLE INTRODUCER 
or STANDARD 18-Carat GOLD 





(Oos. JEWELLERY. 
ae-van. READY-MONEY VALUE 
GIVEN ror 





READY-MONEY PAYMENTS. 


CataLocuvE Post Free ror Two Stamps. 





kK —E!IGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of the annual value of £60, and Fuur of 
£20, tenable during residence at the College, will be open for Competition. July 
16th, 1879. Candidates residing in England will bs exsmined ia London. Names 
of Candidates must be sent by July 9th to HEAD MASTER, who will forward 
particulars of the Examination. 








OLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, 
__79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. _ 


I EAMINGTON COLLEGE. 
4 —Preparation for the Universities, Army, Civil 
Service, Commerce.—Apply to the Rev. Dr. WOOD, 


Head Master. 

“7 TITHERNDEN” SCHOOL, 
Caterham Valley, Surrey —NEXT TERM 

there will he a Class preparing for london University 

Matriculation.—Principal, ©, BH. LAKE, B.A., Lond. 


cA E I COLLEGE. 








ALVERN 
The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, 
September 22nd. 


AVAL CADETS —A Rector, 
Graduate of Oxford, has a VACANCY for 


application to 





ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Exq. 


HO M F/ LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LOKD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, ae D.C.L. 
Eaq. 


late Taxing Master in Chancery. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, end full information will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





THREE PUPILS, between the ages of ten and 
‘thirteen. House and grounds large and airy. Table 





good.—Applv to * M.A.,” care of Messrs. Woodhead, 
44 Charing Cross, S.W. a 
] EDHILL—TWO LADIES 
t (Sisters), experienced in Teaching, wirh to re- 
ceive into their House, in this healthy part of Surrey, 
TWO DAUGHTERS of Gentlemen, for Education, 
with all the advan‘ages of a private family. Unex- 
ceptionable references. For terms, apply to “ Miss 
on ‘Mr. Warren, Bookseller, High Street, Croydon, 
Surrey. 


DJREPARATORY SCHOOL, The 
Priory. 41 Anerley Park, 8.E., for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN residing in India. the Colonies. or the 
Provinces: conducted by Mr. and Mrs. CLEMENT 
ROGERS (l-te of the Priory, Louth, Lincolnshire). 
Most healihfully situated, close to the Crysta! Palace, 
eud with every home comfort. The highest references. 





ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS, 
from 14 to 17.—An OXFORD GRADUATE 
(married, experienced, and highly recommended) has 
TAKEN a HOUSE on MALVERN HILLS, to receive 
FOUR PUPILS. who need s;,ecial care.—Address 
** M.A.” Rosebank, West Malvern. 


OSSALL SCHOOL ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS —Ten, at least, value £49 and 
£20, will be competed for, July Ist. Candidates ex- 
amined at Rossall or Oxford, as preferred, in Classica 
or Mathematics, ages 14} and 15}.—Apply to Rev. the 
HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleet wood. 
HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLAR- 
K SHIPS. Ten, at least, will be offered on July 
17th and 18th. The value of most of these ia £22 10:., 
tenable for two years and renewable.—Apply to the 
Rey. the HEAD MASTER, Schoo! House, Sherborne. 








TUTTGART.—ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
Conducted by E. H. TAUNTON, Esq.. Magd. 
Coll. (Honours in Math. Mods.), and T. FORSTER 
ROLFE, B.A., All Soul's (Honours in Class. Mods.), 
assisted by German, French, and ltalian Vas'ers. 
Terms moderate. Also a limited number of Senior 
Pupils prepared for Universities, Sandhurst, Woo!- 
wich, Cooper's Hill. Terms and references on appli- 
cation to 44 Hegelstrasse, Stuttgart, Germany. 


ADY SECRETARY WANTED, by 
4 the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for 
BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS. Salary, £100. 
Office hours, 10to 5. Must be a lady of tact and ex- 
perience, have some knowledge of retarial Work 
and the keeping of accounts, and some acquaintance 
with the work of — charitable agencies in Lon- 
don. Apply to the HON. SECRETARY, 7 Great 
College t, Westminster, 8.W. 
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THE SP-ECTATOR. 


[June 14, 1879, 





 alegialaialasiaiadort SOCIETY. 


The Next Meeting of the present Session will be held 
on TUESDAY, the 17th inst., at the Society's Rooms 
(King's College Entrance), Strand, W.C., London, when 
a paper will be read, **On TABULAR ANALYSIS,” 
by Dr. Guy, F.R.S. Also, if time permits, Extracts 
from a Paper on * The INFLUENCE of FAMINE on 
the GROWTH of POPCLATION,” by Dr. CORNISH, 
F.R.C.S., Sanitary Commissioner of Madras. The 
Chair will be taken at 7.45 p.m. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The Forty-Fifth Annual 
Exhibition is NOW OPEN from Nine till dusk. Ad- 
mission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall.—H. 
F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The NINETY-SECOND 
EXHIBITION is now open, 5 Pall Mall East. From 
Ten til Six. Admittance, ls, Catalogue, 6d. ALFRED 
D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


ROSVENOR GALLERY. — The 

Wy ANNUAL EXHIBITION of MODERN PAINT- 
INGS is NOW OPEN.—Admission, One Shilling. 
SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 


YCEUM THEATRE.—Sole Lessee 
and Manager, Mr. HENRY IRVING.—Monday, 
June 16th, at 8.15, RICHELIEU. Tuesday, June 17th, 
at 8.30, EUGENE ARAM; Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen 
Terry. Wednesday, June 18th, at 7.30, HAMLET; Mr. 
Irving, Mics Ellen Terry. Thursday, June 19th, at 
8.30, LADY of LYONS; Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen Terry. 
Friday, June 20th, and Saturday, June 2ist, LOUIS 
XI. Morning Performance, LADY of LYONS, Satur- 
day next, June 21st, at 2.50.; Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen 
Terry. Box Office open 10 till 5, where full casts of 
the Plays can be obtained, and Seats booked for all 
parts of the House, excepting Pit and Gallery. 


ORTHERN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 




















(ESTABLISHED 1836.) 
HEAD OFFICES—ABERDEEN: 3 KING STREET. 
IonpON: 1 MOORGATE STREET. 





The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL MEET- 
ING of this Company was held within their house at 
Aberdeen, on Friday, June 13th, 1879, when the Direc- 
tors’ Report was adopted, and a Dividend of 15s, to- 
gether with a Bonus of 103 per Share, free of Income 
Tax. were declared, making, with the amount already 
paid, a total distribution of 40s per Share in respect of 
the year 1878. 

The following ara extracts from the Report sub- 


mitted: 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The excessive depression in trade during the past 
year prevented any expansion of the Business of this 
Department, but it isa satisfaction to the Directors to be 
able to report that the revenue, which under such cir- 
cumstances might have been expected to fall off, has 
maintained its ground, and even shows a trifling in- 
crease upon the revenue of the previous year; 
the net Premiums for 1878 having amounted to 
£405,689 58 1d, against £403,718 6s 6d in 1877, 

No fire of any grest magnitude having occurred 
during the year, the losses were considerably below the 
average, and amounted to only £180,018 93 2d, or 
44°37 per cent. of the premiums received. 

The increase in the cost of obtaining and carrying 
on the business spoken of in the last Report has, the 
Directors are sorry to say, not been arrested during 
the past year, and the charges of this Department (in 
which, as the Shareholders know, are included the 
Commission paid te Agents, Licenses and Taxes to 
Foreign Governments, and out-goings of every kind) 
amounted to £121,840 10s 5d, or 30°04 per cent. upon 
the premiums—an increase of 0°67 per cent., as com- 
pared with the ratio ef the previous year. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

New Business.—The new assurances granted during 
the year reached in the aggregate the sum of £359,600 
upon which the premiums amounted to £13,130 17s 6d, 
whereof £2,238 9s 94 were single, and £10,892 7s 9d 
annual premiums. 

The total Income of the year (incluiing Interest) was 
£211,217 12s. 

The Claims amounted to £93,826 11s 5d, of which 
£2,744 10s was for Endowments payable during 
life. 

The Expenses of Management (including Commission) 
were limited to 10 per cent. upon the premiums re- 
ceived. 

Annuity Branch.—The sum of £2,889 1s 8d was re- 
ceived for Annuities granted during the year, and the 
Fund of this section of the Life Department now stands 
at £65,158 17s 6d. 

The whole Funds of this Department now amount to 
£1,420,928 28 7d. 


LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir William Miller, Bart. 
Deputy Chairman—Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
Right Hon. W. P. Adam, M.P. 
Colonel Robert Baring. 
Ernest Chaplin, Esq. 
Philip Currie, Esq., C.B. 
George John Fenwick, Esq. 
William Egerton Hubhard, Jr., Esq. 
Henry James Lubbock, Esq. 
John Stewart, Esq. 
William Walkinshaw, Esq. 
Fire Department—E. H. Mannering, Manager. 
Life Depar:ment—Jas. Valentine, Actuary. 
General Manager—A. P. Fletcher. 
les of the Report, with the whole Accounts of 
the mpany for the year 13878, may be obtained 


WENTY THOUSAND OUNCES of 
ANTIQUE and MODERN PLATE, including 
massive centre-pieces and candelabra, tea and coffee 
eqvipages, services of spoons and forks of various pat- 
terns, &c., in 300 Lots, without reserve, by order of 
Mr. Solomon's Executors. On view. The SALE b 
AUOTION on MONDAY, June 16th, at DEBENHAM. 
STORR, and SONS’ MART, King Street, Covent 
Garden, London. The Sales of the Second and Third 
Portions of the Silver Stock (about 35,000 ounces) are 
fixed for Juae 23rd and July 2nd. 


I IAMOND ORNAMENTS, Unset 

Stones, Gold Watches and Chains, Silver Plate, 
Dressing Cases, &c.—SALES by AUCTION Four Days 
in Each Week. Large or small consignments from 
private owners, executors, trustees, shopkeepers, and 
others received daily—DEBENHAM, STORR, and 
SONS’ Auction Mart, King Street, Coveat Garden, 
London, W.C. 


oe FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in al! parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 
For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 

c lated Funds £3,066,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


|: eee of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
HEAD OFFICE—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Paid-up capital..........00.. ereteceeee £625,000 
Reserve fund 200,000 


























DEPOSITS received for 12 months, at 5 per cent. 
per annum. WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

New BripGe Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of 
Parliament. 

This Company, being established on the Mutual 

Principle, all the profits belong to the Members. 

It has an ACCUMULATED FOND, arising solely 
from Premiums, of nearly THREE-QUARTERS of a 
MILLION. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the last Report and 
Balance-sheet, and all needful information, can be 
obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 
Company, or to EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo, Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, 
Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, Po!nt de Galle, 
Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their Office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the Overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties ted 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 600 pp., with 470 
Engravings, 12s 6d, cloth. Woes 


HE STUDENT’S TEXT-BOOK of 
ELECTRICITY. By Henry M. Noap Ph.D. 
F.R.S., Author of “ A Manual of Electricity," &o, 
new Edition, carefully revised, with an Introdu i 
= a Sia py vs H. Preece, M.1.0.8 
ice-President of the Society of Telegraj Engi neers” 
" A reflex of th i as “ Me 
“‘ A reflex of the existing state of Electrical Science 
adapted for Students.”—W. H. Presc i 
“[atretastion.” = Bm. lle 
**We can recommend Dr. Noad’s book 
a Cpe — 0 of aot, 2% good po hag 
plethora of woodcuts. Such collections 
are 7 roe ne NG ae se as the present 
“ An admirable text-book for every student, i 
or advanced, of electricity." Engixesring. » beginner 
‘A most elaborate compilation of the facts of elec. 
tricity end ey. eee Science Review, 
ondon: Crospr Lockwoop and Co., 7 i 
Hall Court, E.C. on 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA 
Established 1837. i 
Paid-up capital .........- weneeccensees ++ee£ 1,487,500 
} ae 783,500 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 

BILLS on the Colonies are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received, at notice, and for fixed 
periods, on terms which may be ascertained on appli- 
cation. W. R. MEWBORN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London. E.C. 


CCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!!! 
A LY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the evont of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca} 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ONSOLS versus GROUND-RENTS. 

—Consols now yield only 3 per cent., and mast 

fall in price. Freehold Ground-Kents are quite as 

secure, pay from 4 to 4} per cent., and constantly in. 

crease in value. Investors and Trustees should apply 

to Messrs. GEORGE BEKEN and CO., Ground-Rent 
Agents, 86 London Wall, E.O. 


pae ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


Is on the Sea-shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds 
of five acres. It contains 250 rooms, and is fitted with 
every Sanitary Improvement which science could 
an. Charges fixed and moderate, Table d'Hite 

aily. 
Every information of the Manager. 
Tourists’ Tickets to Ilfracombe, for Two Months, are 
issued at all prince pal Railway Stations in England. 














with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named Dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their Office. 

Office hours, from 10 to 3; Saturdays, 16 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1879. 


HE SCOTTISH UNION and 
NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1824. 


CAPITAL, SIX MILLIONS STERLING. 


Under the LIFE INSURANCE SYSTEM of this 
Company, the Assured obtain every privilege and 
advantage which experience has suggested as possi- 
ble, added to the Safety of dealing with a Company of 
more than Fifty Years’ Standing, possessing Large 
Accumulated Funds. 

FIRE INSURANCE on the most favourable terms 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of MANSFIELD. 
Jobn Kingston, Esq. John F Mieville, Esq. 

H. F. Sandeman, Esq. Francis Fearon, Esq. 
Secretary in Londou— WILLIAM PorTEOUS. 
General Manager & Actuary—JOHN M. MOUCANDLISH. 
‘London: 3 King William Street, E.C. Edinburgh: 
35 St. Andrew's Square. 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
= Se meeps principle. Registered March 
th, 4 
HALF-A MILLION SUBSCRIBED. 
Sixth Issue of 4,0v0 Shares at £5 per Share pre- 
mium (part of which has already been issued). 
Reserve Fund to March 31, 1879, £26,031 10s. 
Profit in the Third Year just below Eight per Cent. 
Interest for Current Year, Six and a Quarter per 








ent. nome 
THIRD ANNUAL ReporT AND BALANOS-SHEBT. 


Prospectus, Share Application Forms, and all 


RUPTURES. 

White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 

HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medica} 

men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOO-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s,and 528 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 48 64, 
78 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 
CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 58 6d, 
7s 6d, 108 6d, 15s 6d, and 21s each, post free. 
JOHN WHITE & CO., Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, 
ndon. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

P1LLS.—The finest remedies in the world for 
bad legs, old wounds, sores,and ulcers. If used ac- 
cording to directions given with them, there is no 
wound, bad leg, or ulcerous sore, however obstinate or 
lung-standing, but will yield to their healing and cura- 
tive properties. Numbers of persons who have been 
patients in several of the large hospitals, and under 
the care of eminent surgeons, without deriving the 
slightest benefit, have been thoroughly cared by Hol- 
loway's Ointment and Pills. For glandular swellings, 
tumours, scurvy, and diseases of the skin there is no 
medicine that can be used with so good an effect. In 
fact, in the worst forms of disease, dependent upon 
the condition of the blood, these medicines, if 
conjointly, are irresistible. 


ORE CURES of COUGHS, COLDS, 

Asthma, and Tightness of the Chest, by Dr- 
LOJOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. 
Feli, Chemist, Dewsbury :—* Having had occasion to 
use Dr. Locock’s Wafers myself, for tightness of 
ches', I found them answer admirably, and I hear 
the highest eulogium from others who have tried them 
fur coughs, asthma, &c.” In asthma, consumption, 
bronchitis, coughs, colds, and rheomatism, they give 
instant relief, a rapid cure, and taste pleasantly. 














from any of the Company's Offices or Agencies. 





other information, may be bad on —. to 
W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 





Sold at ls 144, 2s 9d, 48 64, and 11s per box, by all 
Druggists. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless Syatem of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters t,) 

Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 

(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 


My DeaB Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
‘raction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and ar Iam glad to bear 








ou pp obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
he fiat Jou bare In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 
G. H. Jones, Eeq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


—_— & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
SF _ oe 

POTIED MEATS; also, 
JRSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 











‘TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
a for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





BROOK’S ocpwinq COTTONS. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 
PATENT GLACE THREAD | Gola Meaal, Paris, 1878. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


ONLY Prize MEDAL, London, 1851, | 
CROCHET AND TATTING | “Oxi, ‘First-Class Prize Medal, | 
COTTON 9 Paris, 1855. EMBROIDERY COTTON. 
. Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of- Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 











Of all Drapers 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


Throughout the World. 





SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


OODALL’ 
I HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


OODALL’'s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 
WORLD. 

This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable, and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious ; and to chops, steaks, fish, soup. &c., it is incom- 
parable. Sold — Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 
tles, 6d, 1s, and 2s each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds, 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
x THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
e Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light B 
without Yeast. Sold by eeate, Oilmen, &c., in 1d 














OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LusTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 


KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON'S end ——— TER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
NAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM : MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


WILLS’ 
BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. 


This Tobacco is now put up in loz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the 
Label being a reduced facsimile of that used for the 20z. Packets. Also in 


Bl R D: S EY E Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing the Name and Trade-Mark of 
| W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
_- THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says :—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 





BEST 





KINAHAN’S 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


WHISKY. 











A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 


AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, *,* In use in most households throughout the 
AND SAUCES, Sagan. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





F E R B RA V A tT §& 


Used in every Hospital.) 


FOR ANAMIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 


FER bono cg (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
emell, tast neither constipation, diarrhea, inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 
besides, the only i irom ‘that never blackens the teeth. 
IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH. 

General Dépét in Paris, 18 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 

Beware of dangerous Imitations, and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be bad of all 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 

An interesting pamphlet on “‘ Anemia and its Treatment" sent free on demand (post paid). 

8 Idol Lane, E.C., R. BRAVAIS and OO. (Dépét and Agency, FER BRAVAIS) ; and at BARCLAY and 





(BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON). (ecommended by all Physicians. 


6d, 18, 28, and 5s t 
Prepared by GOODALL. BACKHOUSE, &Co., Leeds. 


( POODALL SS QUININE WINE. 
The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 
yet introduced. The t Remedy known for Indi- 
gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &c.; 
Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 
Sold by Chemists, \ apenas Oilmen, &e., at Is 144, 2s. 
and 2s 3d per bottl 
Prepared by | GOODALE, BACKHOUSE, &00., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
DELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDING. 
DELICIOUS to JAM TARTS. 

DELICIOUS to STEWED RIOE. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of FRUIT. 
DE! ICIOUS to ALL KINDS of PUDDINGS. 
DELICIOUS to EVERYTHING. 
DELICIOUS ALONE. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Di HH refreshing, and in- 

vigorating to the soustienon. Sold by Chemists. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the —— intended. ill give the utmost 
satisfaction, if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to bousekeepers generally,asa useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atria). S ld in boxes, 64 and 1s each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & OO., Leeds. 


‘OODALL’S GINGER-BEER 
POWDER makes three gallons of the best 
Ginger Beer in the world for Threepence. The 
most valuable paration for the production 
of a delicious and invigorating beverage. This 
Powder stands unrivalled, possessing valuable 
medicinal properties to a very large extent. It 
is not only cooling in its nature, but also an 
invaluable stomachic, thereby rendering it the 
most wholesome and perfect beverage ever 
discovered, for both winter and summer. It is 
easily made, and acknowledged to be by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer-Powder ever 
offered to the public.—Sold in packets, 3d each, 
by all oe Chemists, and Italian Ware- 
housemen, &c. 

Proprietors, (GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and OO., 
White Horse Street, Leeds. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
HE FRESH and SPLENDID 
distinction of a Gold Medal, now given in 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article."—Standard. 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever beep manufactured."— 
Morning Post 


BSSES. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 
jargest holders of Whisky in | the World. Their 
LD Uist ¥ WHISKY is d by 

profossion in preference to French Brandy. It ‘s 
supplied y casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. “DUN VILLE and GO. Royal Irish Vistilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 














SONS, Farringdon Street; ROBERTS and CO., New Bond Street; and JOZEAU'S, Haymarket. 


ings, Strand, W.O. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Holidays in Eastern France. By 


M. BeTHAM-EDWARDS, Author of “ A Winter with 
the Swallows,” &c. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


Round the World in Six Months. 


By Lieut.-Colonel E. 8S. Bringes, Grenadier 
Guards. 1 vol. 8yo, 15s, 


Londoniana. By E. Walford, 


M.A., Author of * The County Fawilies,”’ 2 vols., 21s. 


The Youth of Queen Elizabeth. 


Edited from the French of L. WIESENER. By 
CHARLOTTE M, YONGE, Author of “The Heir of 
Redclyffe,” &c. 2 yols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


Roraima and British Guiana; 


with a Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and 
the Spanish Main. By J. W. BODDAM WHETHAM. 
8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 15s. 

[Next week. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Sir Gibbie. By George Mac- 


DONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 


Glenmavis. By Agnes Smith, 


Author of ** Effie Maxwell,” &c. 3 vols. 


Genista. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of “ Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 
* One of the best and most interesting novels that 
has appeared for many a day.”—Court Journal, 


Orange Lily. By the Author 
of “QUEENIE,” &c. 2 vols. 

“ A really charming story.”—Spectator. 

“Told with both pathos and humour.” —Athenzum, 


Coward Conscience. By F. W. 
Rosinson, Author of “ Grandmother's Money,” &c. 
“A clever book.”—Spectator, 


Quaker Cousins. By Mrs. Mac- 
DONELL. 38 vols. 
“A clever story." —T7imes. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB'S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LO . 


NDOD 








OXFORD ST., 
Ww. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE 


FAMILY TABLE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


‘‘*VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This foe OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


reserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
reath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 
THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 








MR. MILLAIS’ 


OF 


THE RIGHT HON. W. 
Now being Exhibited at the Royal Academy. 


Messrs. THOMAS AGNEW and SONS have commissioned Mr. T. O. BARLOW ARA 
to ENGRAVE this MAGNIFICENT PORTRAIT. ae 


The Artist's Proofs will be published at Six Guineas, to secure which early application is necessary 


PORTRAIT 
E. GLADSTONE, Mp 





LONDON: OLD-BOND-STREET GALLERIES, PICCADILLY. 
LIVERPOOL : EXCHANGE ART GALLERY, DALE STREET. MANCHESTER: 14 EXCHANGE gr 





1. SLOW COMBUSIION BRICK-BOTTOM BAS- 
KET GRATES, constructed on the Principle Recom- 
mended by Mr. Epwarps. 

2. SIMPLE FIRE-LUMP GRATES, for Bedrooms, 
Servants’ Offices, &c. 

3. REGISTER GRATES, Prepared for Tiles. 

4. DOG GRATES, with Brick Backs, Tiled Sides 
and Hearths. 

5. Dr. ARNOTT’'S SMOKE-CONSU MING GRATES. 

6. WOOD CHIMNEY PIECES, in Oak, Walout, 
Ebvunised Mahogany, Birch, Pine, &c. 

7. MARBLE FENDER CURBS. 

8 BRASS FENDERS, FIRE IRONS, and FIRE- 
IRON RESTS. 





FRED*®- EDWARDS & SON, Stove and Kitchen Range Manufacturers, 


Hot-Water and Sanitary Engineers, will forward any of the following Illus 
on receipt of Stainps, at the rate of $d for each Sheet :— . menadione by them, 


9. TILED KITCHENERS, constructed 
Principles Recommended by Mr. Epwanoa i, i 
publication on the “ Use of Fuel in Cooking.” 

10. LARGE KITCHENS, Fi 
Families. oo 

11. LARGE KITCHENS, as Fitted f 
stitutions, Hotels, &c. - 
: =. + ae STOVES, with 
nterna. arm - air ry to 
—. mbers, supply Fresh, 

13. GILL AIR-WARMERS, and Dr. AR) , 
SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES. = 


14. GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY'S STOVES. 





49 Great Marlborough Street, Regent St., W. 





FOR COLLEGE AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 
AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
THE EPIC OF HADES. 
By the AUTHOR of “GWEN,” &c., 

With 17 full-page Designs in Photo-menzotint, by 
G. R. CHAPMAN. 


4to cloth, extra gilt leaves, price 25s. 
“Fine poem, finely illustrated."—Spectator. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 








PRESENT RELIGION.—Vol. III. 





Now ready, forming part of the above, 


COMPARATIVISM, 


SHOWN AS FURNISHING A RELIGIOUS BASIS 
TO MORALITY. 


By SARA S. HENNELL 
Crown Svo, pp. 220, stitched in wrapper, 3s 6d. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, 52 pp., price 6d; by post, 7d. 


ALL-TACTICS— ENGLAND, 
AFGHANISTAN. 
London: R. J. MITCHELL and Sons, 52 Parliament 
Street, S.W.; SIMPKIN MARSHALL, and Co.; and all 
Booksellers. 


EMPLE GARDENS.—See the 

BUILDER (44, or by post 4}4), for fine View 
aud Plan—View of Telegraph Office, Berlin—Recol- 
lections by G. G. Scott—The Roman Forum— 
Building Construction—Sculpture, Paris—Engineers 
in India—Art and Ar‘-Workmen—City School Com- 
petition—Ipswich C mpetition, &c.—46 Oatherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 





LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. — 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (jate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
so many years, signed, “ £lizabeth Lazenby.” 





In consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS bave adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 


ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the na gee gS Worcester; Crosse 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Hetail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


This day is published. 
DELICIA. 


By the Author of “ Miss Molly,” “ Eugenie,” &. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


COUSINS. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “ Mr. Smith : a Part of his Life,” “ Pauline,” 
&. 


3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


AN ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN. 


By JULIAN STURGIS, 
Author of “ John-a-Dreams.” 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 


THE HOUSE OF 
ONE BOOK OF ITS HISTORY. 


By Major-General W. B. HAMLEY, 
Author of “ Guilty, or Not Guilty ?” 


LYS: 


2 vols. post 8vo, 178, cloth. 


WLLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





COMPLETION OF 
MONTALEMBERT’S MONKS OF 
THE WEST. 

This day is published, price 25s. 


THE MONKS OF THE WEST. 
By COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT. 
Authorised Translation. Vols. VI. and VII., com 
pleting the Work. 

WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S NEW WORK. 
On Tuesday next, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 
HE DATA of ETHICS. By 
HERBERT SPENCER, 
WILLIAMS and NorGatTs, 14 Henrietta Streetr 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, Third Edition, price 1s “ 
R. JAMES MARTINEAU.—IDEAL 
SUBSTITUTES for GOD CONSIDERED, in 
an ning Lecture, delivered October 30, 1878, at 
Manchester New College, London, 93rd Session. By 
JaMes MARTINEAU, LL.D., D.D., Principal of tae 
College. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 








world. 
ISHER’S GLADSTONE’ BAG. 
“ The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 

The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 

FISHERS STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 








Eigbth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
D*; WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
ti 


ise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Ropsat G. Watts, M.D., M.R.0.S., 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W 
London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVEL, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SHADRACH. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 








NEW NOVEL, NEXT WEEE. 
The TWO MOTHERS. By J. M. Joy. 


Crown 8vo, 9s, 


A HUNTING EXPEDITION to the TRANS- 


VAAL. By D. FERNANDES DAS NEVES. Translated by MARIANA MONTEIRO. 

“ A very interesting book, and one of an unusual character, has been published 

in Lisbon within the present ycar. Senhor Diocleciano das Neves, a merchant- 
Heontarer. trading for ivory in the country at the tack of Delagoa Bay, has 
a itten what is obviously a trustworthy account of his adventures as a hunter and 
Wr paturalist, and what to English readers at the present moment, when there 
: ars to be some slight prospect of our finding ourselves, by exchange. the 
re of this territory, is of greater importance, a recita) of his vicissitudes as a 
trader and traveller, and his various troubles and wrongs as a resident colonist 
under Portuguese rule in Lourengo Margues."—Mr. OSWALD CRAWFURD, in the 


Academy. 


MRS. EWING’S STORIES. 


sIX to SIXTEEN. With 10 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 
Fourth Edition, 5s. 
N for a FARTHING. With 12 Illustrations b 
& ag Re ay Seventh Edition, 5s. y 
A GREAT EMERGENCY, and other Tales. With 4 Illustra- 
tions, 5s. 
TES, and other Tales. With 4 Illustrations b 
The BROWS Toird Eaition, 5s. v 
Mrs. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCE. With 4 Illustra- 
trations, Second Edition, 33 6d. 
x -by-the-FIRE; or, the Luck of Lingborough. And 
LOB-LIE by With 3 Illustrations by George Cruiketank. = Second 
Edition. 
JAN of the WINDMILL. A Novelette. With 11 Illustrations 
by Mrs. Allingham. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


London: 4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


LIFE OF CHARLES LEVER. 
By W. J. FITZ-PATRICK. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 





NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


JOHN CALDIGATE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


ADVERTISING. 





©. H M™’MA Y AND CO., 


GENERAL ADVERTISING OFFICES, 


78 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(The Only Address.) 
ESTABLISHED 1846. 


Advertisements of every description received for insertion in all Newspapers, 
Magazines, Reviews, at the same rates as at the Offices of the Papers. 

Estimates for General Advertising. Reduction fora series. Liberal terms to 
large alvertisers. 

Advertisements are also received for all newspapers which may be addressed 
to these Offices without extra charge, and replies forwarded, if required. 

C. H. MAY and CO., having special communication with all the leading news- 
papers three times daily, can guarantee the utmost pr de and corr 
of insertion to all Advertisements entrusted to them. 





“The Press Manval] for 1879,” containing a List of all Newspapers published in 
the United Kingdom. Post free, 6d. 


HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF 
EDDING, 





BEDSTEAD s, 


EDROOM FURNITURE. 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W, 


READING-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand 








TRUBNER AND CO.’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Port 8vo0, pp. xx.-316, cloth, 10s 6d. 

The PHILOSOPHY of MUSIC. the Substance of @ 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal L[ustitution of Great Britain, in 
February and March, 1877. By WiLttamM POLE, Mus. Doc. Oxon., Fellow of 
the Reyal Societies of London and Edinburgh; one of the Examiners in 
Music to the University of London. 

Demy 8vo, pp. viii.-190, cloth, 78 6a. 

The STUDY of PSYCHOLOGY; its Object, Scope, and 
Method. By the late GkorGe Henry Lewes. 

This Work will also form the First Part of the Third Series of the Author's 
“ Problems of Life and Mind.” 


Demy 8vo, PP. viti.-452, cloth, 28s, 
The JATAKA; ther with its Commentary. Being the 
Anterior Births of Gotama Buddha. For the first time published in the 
Original Pali. Edited by V. FAusBOLt, and Translated by T. W. Ruys. 
Davips. Text. Vol. II. 
Crown 8vo, pp. yiii.-120, cloth. 2s 6d. 


FACTS and FALLACIES of MODERN PROTECTION. 


By BERNHARD RINGROSE WISE, Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford. 


Post 8v0, pp. x.-390, cloth. 5s. 
The LETTERS of the YOUNGER PLINY. Literally 
Transleted by JoHN DELAWARE Lewis, M.A. 
Fifth Edition, with a New Preface and Steel Engraving, crown &vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
SAPPHO; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By “Stella,” Author 
of “ Records of the Heart,” * The King's Stratagom,” &c. 
FORTHCOMING. 
Nearly ready, post 8vo, cloth. 
A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of HINDU MYTHOLOGY 
and RELIGION, HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, and LITERATURE. By Joun 
Dowson, M.R.A.S., late Professor of Hindustan’, Staff Cullege. 


Nearly ready, demy 8vo, cloth. 

A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the MODERN ARYAN 
LANGUAGES of INDIA. To wit, Hindi, Panjabi, Sindbi, Gujarati, Marathi, 
Oriya, and Bengali. Ry JoHN Brames, B.C.S., Fellow of the University of 
Calcutta, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, the German Oriental Society, 
&e. Vol. IIL Tag VEus. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Post 8vo, pp. xii.-282, cloth, 108 61. 


The COLOUR-SENSE, its Origin and Development: an 
Essay in Comparative Psychology. yy GRANT ALLEN, B.A., Author of 
“ Physiological Zsthetics.” 
Forming Vol. X. of the English and Foreign Philosophical Library. 

“ The book is attractive throughout, for its object is pursued with an earnest- 
ness and singleness of purpose which never fail to maintain the interest of the 
reader."— Saturday Review. 

“A work of genuine research and bold originality.” — Westminster Review. 

“ All these subjects are treated in a very thorough manner, with a wealth of 
illustration, a clearness of style, and a cogency of reasoning, which make up a 
most attractive volume."—Vature. 

2 vols. crown 8vo0, 4 348 and 360, cloth, 21s. 


The DEVIL’S ADVOCATE. By Percy Greg, Author of 
“ Interleaves.” 

“Tt is full of thought, and of thought which goes to the very kernel of most of 
, ~ questions disc d Of intell | power there is enough and t> spare." — 
spectator. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR JUNE. 
New Edition now ready, portage free on application. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR JUNE. 
New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 





Now reads, in 8vo, pp. 82, price One Shilling. 
ECENT LETTERS and SPEECHES: ‘The Future of 
Cyprus—Condition of Cyprus—The Eastern Question—The Fleet in the 
Mediterranean—Speech delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Birkenhead 
Liberal Association—Italian Ironclads. By THomASs Brassey, M.P. 
London ; LONGMANS and Co. 


Ts AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


are the best Timekeepers in the World. 











BR»EDFo RD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 38, 
—- AMERICAN WALTHAM WA'TCHES, 
in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s. 





_—-= AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
- ia in Silver Cases, Keyless Action. £448, 0 
—_—- AMERICAN WALTHAM WA'I'CHES. 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WA'ICHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
BEDFoRD's AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
i Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 
EVENRY W. BEDFORD. Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to- 
the St. James's Hall.—Price Lists post-free. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—METEMPSYCHOSIS, 
by Prof. Pepper, at 3 and 8.—The FAIRY DELL, a Urand, Romantic, Fairy, 
Musica! Entertainment, with new Scenes, Slides, and Effects, conducted by Mr. 
Oscar Hartwell, at 4and 9. THE ELECTRIC LIGHT; GAS, what it does and 
can do; THE STEAM-ENGINB, &c., by Mr. J. L. King —THE ZULU WAR, 
by Mr. W. R. May—VOYAGES IN THE AIR, and THE WONDERS OF 
MODERN SCIENCE, by Mr. T. C. Hepworth—SrOKE3 ON MEMU&Y.— 
LtOTARD the Automaton.—Diver, Diving Bell, &c. Admission, 1s, Open at 12 
and 7; Carriages at 5 and 10, 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR 
COMMENTARY. 


Now ready (470 pp.), crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
THE STUDENT’S EDITION 


OF THE 


SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY 


ON THE 


BIBLE. 
VOL. I. GENESIS TO DEUTERONOMY. 
ABRIDGED AND EDITED BY 


REV. JOHN M. FULLER, M.A., 
Vicar of Bexley, and formerly Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 

To be completed in 6 vols. 


VOL. II. JOSHUA TO EZRA. [In June. 


The Speaker’s Commentary on the Bible 
has secured for itself a recognised place as 
the foremost work of its class available for 
English readers. Numerous testimonies to 
the merits of this work, and to the fact that it 
meets a real want in religious literature, have 
been received from all schools of thought. 

The object of the present abridgment is to 
give information sufficient to enable any 
reader to understand the Holy Scriptures, to 
acquaint him with the conclusions of learned 
investigations, and to supply him with satis- 
factory answers to current misinterpretations, 





CRITICAL OPINIONS. 

“We have the quintessence of a large mass 
of information of every kind that can eluci- 
date the Sacred Text, and we regard this 
abridgment for the purpose it designs to meet, 
as a remarkable boon to the student, whether 
clergyman or layman.”—Church Review. 

“The result of a careful examination of 
this new Commentary is in all respects satis- 
factory. The execution is as good as the idea 
—which is saying a great deal.’’—Church 
Bells. 

“ Students of narrow means will be speci- 
ally thankful for this thoroughly well-executed 
abridgment.’”’— Watchman. 

“There can be no question that the 
Speaker’s Commentary has marked an era in 
Biblical literature, as the most successful of 
all scientific expositions of the Bible yet given 
to the public...... In this abridgment we are 
glad to see the essential portion of the great 
original is faithfully preserved.”—English 
Churchman. 

“The explanations of the Sacred Text are 
short and pithy, and will often be found use- 
ful where longer ones are perplexing and tedi- 
ous. The present volume gives us the entire 
Pentateuch ; and the series of which it isa 
portion promises to be another of those useful 
additions to our Bible literature for which 
Bible students owe such a debt of gratitude to 
the same publisher.”—Christian Progress. 

“Tt is satisfactory to note the generally 
liberal and enlightened views of the authors, 
who have availed themselves very freely of 
modern discoveries in philology and other 
branches of learned inquiry. We augur good 
results from the work, the editorship of which 
has thus far been performed impartially and 
judiciously.’’—Queen. 

“There are several features about this 
Commentary which render it eminently suit- 
able for the use of Sunday-school teachers, 
and we cannot better serve our readers than 
by recommending those who do not possess 
the original edition of this work to lose no 
time in securing it for their libraries in its 
well-edited abridged form.”—Church Sunday 
School Magazine. 

“ We can cordially recommend this abridg- 
ment to those who have no access to more 
voluminous works, and simply add that the 
author is concerned not to supply practical 

or religious reflection, but sound explanatory 
comment on the Sacred Text.’’—Evangelical 
Magazine. 

“Tt is a really valuable work, and will be 
welcomed by ministers and students in all 
sections of the Church. Mr. Faller has 
accomplished his difficult task in a manner 
which demands our hearty acknowledgments,” 
— Baptist Magazine. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


ee, 
THIRD EDITION.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


REASONABLE SERVICE. 


By W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., 
Minister of St. Peter's, Vere Street; formerly Vicar of Eye, Suffolk. * 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A N D 


FIFTH EDITION.—Crown 8vo, 5s. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


L A W G O D. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MARJORIE BRUCE’S LOVERS,” 
Now ready, at all Libraries. 


MR. LESLIE, OF UNDERWOOD, 


By MARY PATRICK, 
Author of “ Marjorie Bruce's Lovers,” &c. 3 vols. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





SECOND EDITION. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S NEW WORK. 





This day is published, price 10s 6d, 


IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


GWEN. 


NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of GWEN, 
a Drama in Monologue, by the Author of “ The 
Epic of Hades,” §c., is now ready, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 

price 5s. 
C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 








SECOND THOUSAND.—Rev. H. W. TUCKER'S Life of 
BISHOP SELWYN. 2 vols. octavo, cloth, 24s. At all the Libraries. 


Literary Churchman.—* This memoir is an admirable Graphic.—“* A memoir that will have an enduring 
ne.” value.” 

Nonconformist —“ We lay down these volumes with Leeds Mercury.—‘ Any one wishing the refreshment 
profound admiration of this devoted servant of the | of learning to know a Bishop who was a whole man 
Christian Church " | and a man who was a whole Bishop, should read this 

National Church—* No review can do justice to such | ™emolr. 

life.” Literary World.—“ Worthy of a careful study.” 

Guardian.—“ These volumes are of surpassing in- 
terest.” 


School Guardian.—‘‘A priceless contribution to the 
History of the Church of England in this century.” 


W. WELLS GARDNER, Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 








Just published, price 5s. 


THE CHANGED CROSS. By the Hon. Mrs. C. 


Hopart. Set to Music by Gzorck CARTER. 


London: NOVELLO, EWER, and CO.; W. WELLS GARDNER. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A TREATISE ON GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 


AND THE 


ALLIED AFFECTIONS; 


WITH A CHAPTER ON 


THE ATTAINMENT OF LONGEVITY. 


By PETER HOOD, M.D. 
“ The observations on treatment are specially to be recommended "—Lancet. 
‘Besides containing the results of the long experience of a throughly scientific practitioner, has the 
additional advantage of a pleasant, untechnical, and readable siyle."— World, 
“It deals in a practical manner with a subject of vital importance."—Morning Post. 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


A SPECIALITY FOR SENSITIVE SKIN. 
ESTABLISHED NEARLY 100 YEARS. 
Prevents Redness, Roughness, and Chapping. Its ee use ensures a Clear Complexion and a Healthy 





PEAR 9S’ 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


This day, in 8vo, price 14s, 
MACVEY NAPIER’S 
SELECTED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Baited by his Son, Macvey Narrer. 

As Editor of the Encyclopedia Brit and the Edinburgh Review, 
Mr. Napier had an extensive correspondence with literary men, and this selec- 
tion includes letters from Thomas Campbell, Lord Jeffrey, Lord Brougham, 
Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Carlyle, Lord Macaulay, Lord Lytton, J. 8. Mill, 
Lord Russell, Charles Dickens, W. M. Thackeray, and many others, 

“This exceedingly interesting book...... Mr. Napier has certainly been well 
advised in admitting the general public to the knowledge of a volume which 
is hardly to be surpassed in point of interest among recent publications.’’— 
Examiner. 


CHARLES J. MATHEWS, 


LIFE of. Chiefly Autobiographical. With Selections from his Correspond- 
ence. Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. With Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


[On the 17th. 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., 
F.RS,, &. 


ADDRESSES, POLITICAL and EDUCATIONAL. 8vo, 


8s 64. (Next week. 


SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. Illustrated, 8vo, 8s 6d. 


(Next week. 


NORTHWARD HO! By Captain A. H. 


MarkHAmM, R.N. Including a Narrative of Captain Phipp’s Expedition, by a 
Midshipman, With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. [On the 17th. 


NEW BOOK by HENRY JAMES, Jr. 
RODERICK HUDSON. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


(On the 17th. 


PHILOSOPHIC DOUBT, a DEFENCE of. 


By A.J. BALFouR, M.P. 8vo, 12s. [On the 17th. 


The RELATIONS of MIND and BRAIN. 


By Professor H. CALDERWOOD, LL.D. Svo, 12s. [{ This day. 


EDUCATION: its Principles and Practice 


as Developed by Grorce Comsr, Author of “The Constitution of Man.” 
Collected and Edited by Wi1t11am Jotiy, H.M.’s Inspector of Schools. 8vo, 
with Portrait by Jeens, 15s. [This day. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JOHN MORLEY. 


THACKERAY. By Anthony Trollope. 
2s 6d. 


ROMAN PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION. 


Being the Arnold Prize Essay at Oxford for 1879. By W. T. Arwoxp, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, 6s [This day. 


The LORD’S PRAYER. By the Very Rev. 


C. J. Vavenan, D.D., Dean of Liandaff, aud Master of the Temple. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 3s 6d, [This day, 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. Collected 
ition in Monthly Volumes. 
Vol. V. GLAUCUS; or the Wonders of the Sea-Shore. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A YEAR in a LANCASHIRE GARDEN. 


By Henry A. Bricut. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. [This day. 





Crown 8vo, 


FIFTH and LAST VOLUME of 


SCRIPTURE READINGS for SCHOOLS and 





FAMILIES. APOSTOLIC TIMES. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Extra fcap. 
8vo, 1s 64; with Comments, 3s 6d, [This day. 


SHORT EXERCISES in LATIN PROSE) 


COMPOSITION. PartII. By the Rev. H. BELcuER, M.A. 18mo, 2s. 
[On the 17th, 


The LAUGHING MILL, and other Stories. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. [On the 17th. 








MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





NEXT WEEK. 
MEMOIR -of ALEXANDER EWING, D.C.L., 


Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. By ALEXANDER Ro: DD. Sec 
Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. ™ jond and 


A NOOK in the APENNINES: a Summer 


beneath the Chestnuts. By LEADER Scott, Author of “The Painter's Ordeal,” 
&c, With numerous Illustrations, crown 8yo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


LEGENDS of the SAXON SAINTS. 


AUBREY pe Vere, Author of “Legends of St. Patrick,” “ Alexander e, 
Great,” &c. Small crown 8vo, cloth. 


A CHILD of the PEOPLE, and other Poems. 


By JAMES CHAPMAN Woops. Small crown 8vo, cloth. 


RIGHTS of an ANIMAL. By Epwarp Byron 


ay Author of “ Cbhrist-Child, and nee Poems.” Crown 8yo0, cloth, 
price 3s 6d. 


RALPH DARNELL. By the late Colonel 


MEADOWS TAYLOR, Author of “ Tara,” “ Confessions of a Thug,” &c. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


The EDUCATIONAL CODE of the PRUSSIAN 


NATION, in its Present Form. In Accordance with the Decisions of the 
gee Provincial Law, and with those of Kecent Legislation. Crown 8vo, 
cloth 





NOW READY, 


MR. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


The LOVER'S TALE. By Atrrep Tenyyson. 


Now for the First Time Published. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 


TRAVELS with a DONKEY in the 


CEVENNES. By Ropert Lovuts STEVENSON, Author of “ An Inland Voyage,” 


&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
The HUMAN SPECIES. By Professor 
A. DE QUATREFAGES, Membre de I'Iustitut (Académie des Sciences),and Member 


of the Royal Society. 
VoL. XXVI. of “ The International Scientific Series.” 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


The TELEPHONE, the MICROPHONE, and 


the PHONOGRAPH. By Count pu Moncet, Membre de l'Institut. With 
Seventy-four Illustrations. 


Square 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


ETNA: a History of the Mountain and its 
Eruptions. By G. F. Ropwett, F.R.A.S., F.G.S. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. 


“Mr. Rodwell's ‘Etna’ is a pleasantly-written and well illustrated volume, 
sufficiently technical to be useful to the scientific student, yet for the most part 
sufficiently popular to be read with relish by the most unscientific.’—Academy. 


With Preface by the Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 


FREE-TRADE in LAND. By Josern Kay, 


M. A., Qc., of one College, Cambridge, Author of “The Law Relating to 
Edited by his Wipow. Second Edition, crowa 





8¥0, cloth, Sim 58. 
ed “The production of a thoughtfal, diligent student, and of an earnest libera!l- 
We are bound to admit, after a careful perusal of Mr. Kay's 
—— thet we bewe nothing to substract from it. Mr. Kay is always just; he is 
well-informed, and although he is enthusiastic, he is accurate."—Acadeny. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


UTOPIAS ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, 


from Sir Thomas More to Karl Marx. By M. KAUFMANN, Author of “ Social- 
ism,” &. 


2 vols. large post 8vo, cloth, price 25s. 


HENRY MERRITT—ART-CRITICISM and 
ROMANCE. With Recollections,and Twenty-three Illustrations in eau-forte, 
by ANNA LBA MERRITT. 

CONTENTS :—Editor's Preface—Recollections—Robert Daldy—The Oxford Pro- 

fessor and Harpist—Pictures and Dirt—Contributions to “ Fors Clavigera,” &c. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


LECTURES on FRENCH POETS. Delivered 


at the Royal Institution. By W. H. PoLLock. 
“The style _t which Mr. Pollock's volume is composed is very bright and 
a and bas n | i of fine-writing. The book is one which 
appeals toa wide circle of mtr anny and sbould be certain of a wide success."— 
Saturday Review. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


GALILEO GALILEI, and the ROMAN 


CURIA, from Anthentic Sources, by KARL VON GeBLER. Translated, with 
the Sanction of the Author, by Mrs. GeorGe Sturge. 
“Gebler’s subject is full of interest, and none of its interest is lost in his fresh 
and vigorous treatment. Mrs. Sturge’s translation is easy-flowing, and the book 
is eminently readable in ite English drees."—Athenwum. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
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WILLIAM 
FURNISHING 


GENERAL 


S. 


———. 


BURTON, 
IRONMONGER 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 
It contains wpwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty large Show. 
At 39 Oxford Street; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W 








HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced 35 years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when strongly silver-plated, is the best article next to 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from silver. With ordinary usage, this 
quality will wear twenty years. 
A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quulity for 
durability and finish, as follows:— 
Fiddle — ar . 
or Old | 


Best Quality strongly 
plated. hese |Thre‘d| Shell. 






















|£ 8. djés. d.£s8. d. 

12 Table Forks .....0cccssecssseeres jL10 02 1 02 6 O 
12 Table Spoons... fl 10 02 1 02 5 0 
12 Dessert Forks .... | OL 9 OL O 
12 Dessert Spoons 11 2 Ol 9 OL O 
SZ Tea Spoons .....c.ceree serseree | 14 oi 0012 0 
4 Egg Spoons, ~sesh bowis “< 9 0} 12 0 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles.... time © 8 8G £8 

1 Gravy Spoon a ra 0 69 «(0 

2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls.....| 8 oO 40 46 

1 Mustard Spoon, gt.bl. ......| 1 6, 2 0° 2 3 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ... |} 2 6 8 6 40 

1 Pair of Fish Carvers . |} 18 61 8 61 4 6 

1 Batter Koife ..scccsscosceorvnve] 2 9} 8 6 8 9 

1 Soup Ladle...... | 9 OF 11 0 12 0 

i Sugar Sifter ... 30 4 bd 40 











Total ...ccccocccceces cores 8 19 311 196130 6 

Any article to be had singly at the same price. 

An OAK CHEST, to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c , £215s. A 20d quality of Fiddie- 
Pattern Table Spoons and Forks, 23s per doz Dessert, 
47s. Tea Spoons, 12s. Samples of above post free. 


ISH KNIVES and FORKS. 


Best ELectTro PLATS. 





Knives. Forks. 
Pr Doz. Pr Doz 


Fine Ivory Handles, Chased Blades... £2 5s ... £1 19s. 
Do., do. Richly Chased Blad 36s... 2 8s. 
Silvered do., do., do. 3038... 2143. 





Mahogany Cases for 12 knives, 8s; 12 knives and 


forks, 15s. 
FISH CARVBPS. in CASS .......s0000-0-eee £0 16 0 to £4 4s. 
3150,, 21 Os. 


TEA AND CoFFBE SkTSs, four pieces 


















Dish COVERS, set Of fOUr ...serseeeeeres 7100,, 24 Os. 
CoRNRR D1sHes, set of four me 7 100 ,, 18 18s. 
BISCUIT BOXES wss-cscecsseserseeees - 106, 510s. 
Crvuet FRAMBS .... = 120 ,, 10 10s. 
Butter COOLERS ....... eos 56, 3 3s 
CANDELABRA, per Pair ......+++. coceecee 6 80, 18 Os 
CLARET JuGs 100, 8 Os 
Ice JuGs, from ..... eresevecseons nnn © SO 

ice PalLs . 70,, 118s. 
LIQUOR FRAMES, 38 bottles ....4e000000 1100, 8 Os. 
SOvuFFLET DISHES. 250, 218s. 
TEAPOTS .....+-+ 150,, 5 5s 
VEGETABLE DISHES, 220, 515s 
WAITERS AND ee ena 100, 18 Os 


ESSERT KNIVES ond FORKS. 


Fine Ivory Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs...... £2 14s. 
Finest Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pairs L 











Pearl Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs ...... 3 18s 
Fine Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pairs 6 Os 
Silvered Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs ... 3 6s. 
Silvered Handles, Chased Blades, 12 7 wane OE 


Mahogany Cases for 12 pairs, 9s to lds. 
REPLATING by the PATENT PROCESS. 


Oye 5 .—The most varied assort- 
ment of TABLE CUTLERY, all warranted. 


























ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, & OHIMNEY-PIECES. 


BauAce REGISTER STOVES, 9s to 
£15 183. 
RIGHT REGISTER STOVES, with 


Ormolu Ornaments, £4 to £36. 
HINA-TILED REGISTERSTOVES 
£3 88 to £36. 
OG STOVES, in great variety, 


13s 6d to £20. 
‘te -ECONOMISING STOVES 
are the reverse of ordinary Register Stoves; 
all the heating surface stands out prominently in the 
room. The canopy forms a hot-air chamber ; the cold 
air, introduced at the plioths, passes up the sides and 
back through a series of gills, and having become 
heated, proceeds through a perforation at the top of the 
canopy. Facility is affurded for the access of external 
air, when desired. The back of the Grate is so con- 
structed as to consume the smoke arising from the 
fire, and the body is arranged to admit of slow and yet 
perfect combustion. The stove is in operation in three 
of the Show-rooms. 

ERLIN BLACK and BRONZED 
FENDERS, for Bedrooms, Dining-rooms, 

Libraries, &c., 3s 91 to £10 2s. 
STEEL FENDERS, for Drawing- 
rooms, with Ormolu Ornaments, from £2 2s to 


£20 153. 
ARBLE FENDERS and TILE 


[ERCED BRASS PEN DERS, 42s to 
IRE-IRON RESTS, 12s to £15 10s 
RE-ITRON STANDS, 12s to 603 each. 


JIRE-IRONS, from 48 3d the Set of 
Three to £6 10s. 


HIMNEY-PIECES of all DESCRIP- 

TLONS.—The richest Assortment of CHIMNEY- 

PLECES is exhibited. It embraces foreign and 
English marbles. Prices from £1 108 to £100. 


PEN-FIRE KITCHEN RANGES, 
£2 2s 6d to £20. 

OT PLATES, from £5 upwards. 
JATENT KITCHENERS, £3 17s to 
£29 10s. 

i COOKING STOVES, 10s 6d to 

6. 
pas sie and HALL STOVES. 
AS REFLECTING STOVES, 30s 
to £8. 


ESTIMATES 





OT-WATER WORK. 
FREE. 


(+45 ENGINEERING. 


OA YL Ss. 0 0 ©. FS. 
Iron, Oak, Walnut, Mahogany, and Ebonised. 
New Stock of Four Hundred different Designs. 
IRON—Plain black, open ........ esecee 284010 7a 6d. 
~ Enclosed boxes, ornamented 5s 9d to Ils 0d. 
” Do., do., highly finished...... 1.8 6d to 1003 0d. 
Do., do., cabinet ........0.+.... 21a Od to 105s 0d. 
Solid Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, or 
Ebonised, with Shovel and Lining, 
full size ... 24s Od to 165s 0d. 


AMPS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON 
invites attention to this Season's Show of 

LAMPS, comprising, among others, the following 

varieties :— 

Kerosine Oil Table Lamps ............... 28 6d to 12s. 

Patent Duplex . secseseccescseseeceeree 149 6d to £6 153 














Table Dessert Carv’rs 
The Blades are all of the Finest Steel. | Knives Knives pr. pair 
33-inch Ivory Handles .. sper doz|12 6| 9 6; 6 0 
3f-inch do. do. oo owt 16 6|12 0| 6 6 
34-inch do. toBelance..  ,, 18 6/13 6] 6 6 
3g-inch fnedo. do. . 25 019 0| 7 6 
3q-inch do. do. ” 21 016 0; 7 6 
4-inch do. do. ‘< 24 0/18 0| 7 6 
é-ineh fine do. do. o 32 0:21 0; 9 6 
4-inch fine do. do. ..... 9 36 0 26 0/10 6 
4-inch finest African ......  » 49 0 32 O|13 6 
4-inch do. African ...... ® 45 0/35 0|14 6 
4inch do. African... 5» [46 0/35 0/14 0 
4inch do. African...... » (|51 0/40 0/17 0 
4-inch silver ferrules ... » |40 0/82 0/15 0] 
4-inch do. do. | 0/39 0/17 
4-inch do.elecplat.blades ,, (48 0/35 0) — 


| 


Nickel elec-pl«ted bundles | 
| 


King's, Bead, or Thread 


pattern dO. ....s0-see000 os ;23 0/19 0| 7 6) 
Biack horn rivet. handies - 7 6|7 0} 3 0 
Do., large size do. . » |.9 6) 7 6) 3 Q | 
Do. to Balance OD cas ae ;}12 6) 11 O| 4 6 
White bone do... » {123 6/10 6] & 
= bone do {18 Oj 14 0 . A 





A large assortment of. RAZORS, SCISSORS, nd | 
PEN, POCKET, and SPORTSMEN’S ENIVES. 


gallon and upwards, 1s 6d per galion. 






5s 0d to £9. 
Wall GO...ceerceseccsseeeceeee 589 6d to £1 
Queen's Reading do............ - 153 Od to é a 10s 
Moderator do, French............ 83 0d to 


° | Use COLZA OIL of the best quality, -. ona e 
gallon. This price is subject to variation. 
Moderator Globes, 3s; do. Chimueys, 6d each. Cotton 
Wicks, 4d per dozen. 
| L,CXOLEvm. —This Oil is for burning in the Duplex 
and other Lamps of a similar construction. It is 
& perfectly safe and inodorous oil, free from the objec- 
tions which apply to the Petro'eums, and is capsble of 
producing a very brilliant light at a moderate cost of 
Is 3d per half-galion, capsuled can. In cans of one 


EDSTEADS, of Best M 
150 Patterns on Gee... ake only. 
Servants’ betsente. eee ++ from 103 64 to 19s 04, 





French from 143 6d to 
Do. from 233 01 to to loners 
Half-tester bedsteads . ++» from 343 0d to 975 64. 
Do. B sesee from 723 6d to 2308 04, 


Cots, Chair Bedsteads, Couches, &c. 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on 
‘ ~ A meray _puesme care is taken, 
where the prices are the lowest, to use on! mate. 
rials as will wear satisfactorily. —— 











For Bedsteads, wide 3 ft. ‘ (4 ft.6in.) 5 ft, 
\£ 8. dl£ gs, 
Straw Palliasses .......0 | 9 6) 14 ‘iy . 
Alva under Mattresses... | 13 6! 18 6/1 9 ¢ 
Best Cocoa fibre do.| 13 9/1 0 01 9 9 
Best Flock do.|; 16 O|1 2 6 166 
Coloured Wool do.|} 16 0/1 4 8/1 9 9 
Extra thick do. do.| 18 6/1 8 Ol1m 9 
Best Brown Wool do.|1 3 0/113 6/117 9 
Good White Wool do.|1 11 6/2 6 6/2149 9 
Super do. do.|210 0/313 0/4 19 
GOOD HORSE-HAIR do. 2 0 0/218 0/3 5 9 
Extra Super Horse-hairdo.|3 1 0/412 0/5 49 
Extra thick do. do.|315 0/515 016 8 9 
French Wool and Hair do.|115 0/211 0/217 ¢ 
Superior do. do.|/2 8 6/312 6/4 0 9 
— Mattresses, with pid | 
a: 210 03 8 O89 
Super do., Horse-hair do..../3 5 Ol4 7 6/415 0 
URNITURE for BEDROOMS.— 


Washstands, Drawers, Dressing Tables, Toilet 
Glasses, Wardrobes, Towel-Horses, China Toilet Ware, 
Chairs, &c. 

‘U RNITURE for DINING-ROOMS,— 

Sideboards, Dining Lge Dinner Waggons, 
Chairs, Easy Chairs, Couches, & 

URNITURE for D RA WING. 

ROOMS.—Couches, Settees, Ottomans, Easy 
ani Fancy Chairs, Centre Tables, Work Tables, Ovca- 
sional Tables, and Card Tables, Obit »oniers and Uabi- 
nets, Davenports and Whatnots, Music Cabinets and 


Stools. The above in Walnut, Black and Gold, and 
Fancy Woods. 
ATHS and TOILET WARE. 
8. 4. 
Sponge BATHS,......best best make. - *6 $ to 2% 0 
S1Tz . do. - 12 0t0 9 0 
PLUNGS GB. conve “a «we to 55 0 
Hie GO. sro.ce do. «» 16 Oto 2 6 
TRAVELLING do. ...... do. «. 17 Oto #0 
Gas FuRNACE do. ...... do. - 120 0 to 35 0 
TRAVELLING TRUNKS... do. 13 6to 2% 0 
Tornet WARB, Bath, Can, and Pail 12 6to 40 0 


A large assortment of Hot and Coid Plunge, Vi 
and Camp Shower Baths. Travelling Baths, with 
Cover, Strip, Lock and Key, 133 to 43s. 

Block-Tin, 


ISH COVERS.—Best 
168 91 to 82s the set; Britannia Metal, Plated 
Handles, 75s 6d to £6 16 the set; Steel Covers, 
very durable, require no cleaning, £5 10s the set; 
E‘ectro Silver, £7 to £21 the set. 
OT-WATER DISHES, with Wells. 
Best Block-Tin, 178 9d to 30s; Britannis 
Metal, 25s to 803; Electro Silver, £5 58 to £10 10s. 


| ITCHEN REQUISITES, including 

Brushes and Turnery.—Every article for the 
furnishing of Kitchens is arranged in four sets, each 
complete ia itself: — 

é. S23 | ... 
£8.4./£ 8. d.! a.) £4 
7435/2711 0} hh 12 6 nh 
nery to suit ...| 2501/17 1610; 9 05) $190 
Total per Set 45 7 10'20 12 5) and 

For detailed Lists, see Ca‘alogue. 


ASELIERS, in Glass or Metal— 
Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, 
tu Offices, and Dwelling Rooms. 
from 123 6d (two lights) to £22. 


(}AEDEX NECESSARIES, 


consisting of ARCHES, BASKETS, FLOWEB- 
STANDS, WIRE.WORK, & 


i 


Kitchen Utensils 
Brushes and Tur- 








Garden’ Syringes ........0+00. . 486d to 26s. 
Garden Engines ......... . 308 Od to 126s. 
Garden Water Barrows... . 4530d to 87s. 
Garden Rollers.........-+ . -. 408 0d to 868. 
Garden Chairs ......... eveovee 730d to 328. 
Garden Seats. 188 0d to 100s. 





Garden Tools and Watering-Pots. 
PATENT LAWN-MOWERS, 25; to 120s. 
To cut 6 inches, £1 58; to cut 8 inches, £2 10s; 
to cut 10 inches, £3 1%; to cut 12 inches, £4 10s. 
Suitable for a Lady—To cut 14 inches, £5 104; to cat 








The Vans deliver Goods in London and its Suburbs 


DAILY: Bayswater, Belsize Park, Brompton, Camden Town, 


City, Chelsea, Haverstock Hill, jHighbur, ollow , Islington, 
Kensington, — Ra ae ‘ay Ht ub, ms 
St. Pacis . you. weeny h, West End (al 

WEDN DAY. ‘and FRIDAY: Fulham,” Ham- 


mersmith, and W a'ham Green. 
MO NDAY : Chiswick, Grove Park, Turnham Green. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY: Borough, 
Brixton, Camberwell, Clapham, Dalston, Dulwich Hill, Hack- 
ney eT Walon Kennington, Kingsland, Lambeth, Peckham, 

i 
TUESDA AY and | FRIDAY: Finsbury Park, Holloway (Upper), 


= 
EDNESDAY ; Finchley. 


16 inches, £6 10a. Suitable for a Geatiemin. 


as under :— 
WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY: Crouch End, Hampstead: 


pte; ornsey. 
HURSDAY : Anerley, Forest Hill, Norwood, Sydenham. 
FRIDAY: Acton, Barnes, rsea, Blackheath, Castle Bar 
Eltham, Ealing, Ceeamartal, Lee, "Towlchem, Putney, Wands 
worth, Wimbledon 

SATURDAY ; Stamford Hill. 


Goods on the above-named | places delivered by special arrangement. 
The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BURTON undertakes delivery at a small, fixed rate. 





—— 





Lonpon: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand in the County of Mid ilesex, at 1& Exeter Street, Strand; 


and Published by him at the “ SrecTaTor “ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Stran 1, aforessid, Saturday, June 14, 1379. 
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